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Keeping the Canning Industry Informed -- Since 1979 = 


TRIPE TASTY DAY 


1880 Container Was Dented and Rusty, Too 


In 1935, AN ENGLISH grocer found two 
dented, rusty cans of tripe marked ‘‘Choice 
—The Best” in his old stock. 


He opened one and ate it. The other was 
opened by London scientists. They fed the 
tripe to young, laboratory rats for twenty 
days. 


Canned in 1880 by a famous firm of 
American packers, the tripe failed to faze 
either the grocer or the rats, according to 
the International Tin Research and Devel- 
opment Council, Middlesex, England. 


There is more significance to this singular 
little news item than appears on the sur- 
face. For it underscores how fallacious a 
current popular belief is. 


Fallacy Exposed 


The belief: It isn’t safe to buy rusted, 
dented cans of food. Many women in your 


This and similar advertisements 
| America’s most influential groups th 
fundamental facts about the canned 


community may have this belief 


As you know, food in cans keeps because 
any spoilage organisms are destroyed by 
heat and because the can is hermetically 
sealed 

So, a dented can with rust spots on-the 
outside is just as safe as any other can. 


And Besides... 


You may have seen another popular 
fallacy about canned foods enacted in your 
own home. Your wife opens a can of food? 
Then, with all speed as if pursued by the 
Devil himself, she hurries to empty the 
open can into a china dish. 


Then and only then, she believes, is it 
safe to put the canned food into the re- 
frigerator. 


Well! Even the Department of Agricul- 


No difference inside. 


tell one of 
e simple and 
food industry. 


choice, too. 


ture has a pamphlet on this one. For as has 
been shown many times over, it is as safe to 
leave food in an open can as to empty it 
into another container. The rule for keep- 
ing any food is “keep it cool and keep it 
covered,” 

We both have a share in combating these 
and similar fallacies about canned foods. 
As the single largest maker of food con- 
tainers, we are intensely interested in hav- 
ing the true facts about canned foods widely 
understood. And you have a direct inter- 
est. in your community’s understanding of 
canned foods and eating habits. So has 
every retail food advertiser in your town. 


“The Canned Food Hand- 
book” is a simple yet com- 
prehensive guide to the 
understanding of canned 
foods. It may be of great 
value to your food depart- | 
ment in planning advertising | 
with local food stores. A copy 
is available for the asking. , 


AMERICAN CAN 
COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Waving alongside the Stars and Stripes, a new 
flag now flies over the ‘Sprague’’ Plant — the 
Army-Navy ‘“E” which has been presented 
to our Employes in recognition of outstanding 


production of war materials. 


But so great an honor carries with it an equally great obligation. It is 
now our goal to place added stars on the ‘‘E”’ flag, marking still greater 
production records achieved, and to increase even further our War 
Bond purchases in which we are already enlisted 100% on the 
payroll deduction plan—(with deductions greatly exceeding the usual 


10% goal). 
The double banners emphasize a single loyalty—and single purpose: to 


prove’even more worthy of the Army-Navy “‘E” Flag, by redoubling 
our efforts to back up the men who are fighting under the Nation’s flag. 


AN INDUSTRY 
WITH A FUTURE 


This war has proved that “Food Also 
Fights.’’ With the return of peace 
(and even before that in the feeding 
of liberated nations) the demand for 
high quality processed foods will be 


greater than ever. 


The solution will include further 
modernization and mechanization of 
food processing plants, a develop- 
ment in which we offer our services 


to the industry. 


* 
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@ You’ve seen plenty of cans like it! 
It’s just a round tin can. But you’d 
be amazed at its contents today. 

It carries lines, lures, hooks—even 
dried pork rind. In short, it’s a com- 
plete fishing kit for fliers forced down 
at sea. 

Thousands of these cans are being 
made to help fliers catch life-saving 
fish. That’s one reason why you 
can’t buy all the things you’d like in 
cans—certain fish, for instance. 

But someday soon you'll get them 
—and they’ll be fish you’ve never 
caught! For example: appetizing and 
nutritious soupfin shark, sablefish, 
anglers and many other varieties. 


And they’ll come to you as whole- 
some and ocean-fresh as the salmon, 
sardines and tuna you still enjoy in 
cans today. Cans are perfect con- 
tainers for fish—each a miniature 
“cooking kettle,” sealed and safe. 
To do our war job we’ ve developed 
new ideas and new skills, too. That’s 
why as we look ahead we see new and 
better things in Continental cans. 


POST-WAR PLANNING: We'll be glad to discuss 
future uses or improvements of your product 
or package and help in your post-war plan- 
ning. Write Post-War Planning Dept., 100 
E. 42nd Street, N Y.C., or Continental Can 
Company of Canada, Limited, Montrez'. 
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was thrown into the pricing machinery by Con- 
gressional action would have to be removed, was 
clear to all right thinking men in this industry. Price 
Administrator Bowles was left with no foundation 
upon which to build prices, sanely, fairly and under- 
standingly. The whole list of canned fruits and 
vegetables was left orphaned, the OPA powerless to 
act, and all canners utterly at the mercy of the small 
clique which engineered this deal with Congress, for 
reasons that only those on the intimate inside can 
understand. Having done this deed these Congress- 
man must feel that they were hornswoggled, not to 
say made asses of, in passing an enactment that is 
self-evidently foolish, and uninforcible; at least if any 
form of price regulation is to be expected. And all 
men in all lines of industry now see the urgent neces- 
sity of such price control. Nobody wants inflation, 
and no set can be let run wild, outside of the restric- 
tions imposed on all others, as is the case with canned 
fruits and vegetables under the present set up. And 
the canning industry as a body does not wish any such 
distinction (?). 
As it stands now, there is no basis upon which a 
court could decide a suit, since commercial standards 
are merely the agreement between buyer and seller, 


ic INEVITABLE—That the monkey wrench that 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor 


VOLUME 67, NUMBER 7 


Here is where United States Standards furnish a basis, 
long recognized, and used throughout the industry, the 
wild accusations of some to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, and as every marketeer knows. 

Then again, difficulty will be run into with the banks 
on loans asked for by canners. It was the banks, you 
must recall, that demanded some “form” of standards 
upon which to base decisions of quality. This trouble 
is real. And when we speak of banks we mean ware- 
housemen also. 

So it is not surprising that Price Administrator 
Bowles has gone back to Congress to ask a reconsidera- 
tion of its previous action, in the light of an honest 
effort to carry out the provisions. But let Mr. Bowles 
explain why it is impossible to price these canned 
foods, and why this change should be made. If any 
man knows more about price control, and the intrica- 
cies of that job, you would have a hard time finding 
him. So the Chief speaks, and we much prefer that 
to our own further comments, and so do you. In his 
letter to Congressman Cannon, Chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee, he outlines in detail the 
whole subject, and you will do well to read it carefully, 
and understand. Mr. Bowles goes into such intimate 
detail, that for the want of space we are obliged to 
curtail his letter somewhat, as much as we dislike 


with each one’s idea as to grade impossible to settle. 


Dear Congressman Cannon: 


During the closing days of the Con- 
gressional session in June, a provision 
was inserted in the second deficiency 
appropriation bill of 1944, which, in 
effect, made impossible the proper en- 
forcement of price ceilings on canned 
fruits and vegetables. The provision 
was put in its final form by the con- 
feren:«'committee and eventually became 
law as a result of the approval of the 
conference report. 


In ‘he last few hectic days of the 
sessio:. I discussed the dangers which 
seem to me inherent in this provision 
with  veral members of the Congress. 
I ex; essed the opinion that the pro- 


visio. if it were construed as doing 
what ‘(Ss sponsors were apparently aim- 
Ing { do, woula make the American 
const cr the victim of widespread price 
cre: os, particularly under the present 
short: e conditions with roughly 60 per 


cent the canned fruit and vegetable 
pack ing to the armed services. I was 


teque od to reopen this question if on 
furth - study I was still convinced that 
my fe vs as to the effect on the cost of 
living vere justified. 


Aft six weeks of fruitless effort to 
find « ricing solution which will be fair 
tothe adustry and at the same time will 
give .c consumer the price protection 
Which I am sure, Congress intended 
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to do so. 


under the stabilization acts, I am now 
writing earnestly to request that your 
committee recommend to the House of 
Representatives a change in the present 
law which will make it possible to cor- 
rect the present situation. 

I am confident that it is the firm in- 
tention of Congress to furnish all con- 
sumers with the most effective possible 
protection against price increases and 
against marked deterioration in the 
quality of the goods which they pur- 
chase. I am also confident that neither 
your committee nor Congress would wish 
knowingly to grant to any special group 
privileges (at the expense of the con- 
sumer) which have been denied to others. 
It is for this reason that I am writing 
you frankly and fully my own view on 
the situation which confronts us. 


THE JOB 


First, let me explain the background 
and nature of this problem of pricing 
canned fruits and vegetables. 

The price of most canned fruits and 
vegetables has always depended upon the 
grade. For most, although not all, va- 
rities, three grades have been universally 
recognized. In the case of canned vege- 
tables, these are usually called standard, 
extra-standard, and fancy. In the case 
of canned fruits the term “choice” 
rather than “extra-standard” is general- 
ly applied to the middle grade. The 
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We quote from his letter: 


differences between these grades depend 
very largely on the quality of the fresh 
fruit or vegetable put into the can, al- 
though partly on the method and care 
with which the packing is done. Nat- 
urally we have tried in our price regula- 
tions to recognize these customary price 
differentials between grades, and to do 
it in a manner which permitted adequate 
enforcement. 


The differences in price at the packing 
house between grades are very striking. 
The differences, of course, vary as be- 
tween varieties and types. Typical 
prices for the 1944 pack, however, show 
the price for the extra-standard grade 
exceeding that for the standard grade 
by percentages running from 8 to 16, and 
the price for the fancy grade exceeding 
the standard price by percentages of 
from 17 to 30. 

These price differentials between 
grades being as large as they are, it is 
obviously important to see that goods 
which are sold as being of a certain 
grade actually are of that grade. If this 
is not done, the price increases resulting 
from the upgrading will, under mark-up 
control, be reflected at retail. Consider- 
ing that American consumers will prob- 
ably spend about three quarters of a 
billion dollars for their share of this 
year’s pack of canned fruits and vege- 
tables, it can readily be seen that the 
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avoidance of illegal price increases of 
this magnitude presents a serious 
problem. 


The problem is particularly important 
because civilian buyers are probably not 
going to get a very large proportion of 
the better grades of canned fruits and 
vegetables this year. The Army usually 
prefers to buy the extra-standard, or 
choice, grade. For most varieties it will 
probably exhaust the available supplies 
of that grade. While the Army’s next 
preference is usually the best of the 
standard grade, it follows this with 
purchases of the fancy grade and for 
almost every variety there will be sub- 
stantial Government purchases in this 
top grade. Civilians will get the rest of 
the always limited supply of the fancy 
grade; but mostly they will get the 
standard grade. The danger is that, for 
much too great a proportion of what 
they are able to buy, they will be com- 
pelled to pay fancy prices. 


To avoid this danger it is obviously 
necessary to be able to define the require- 
ments for the two premium grades so as 
to be able to check whether a particular 
lot which was sold at a premium price 
was actually entitled to that price. Such 
a clear definition would also seem to be 
necessary to enable the conscientious 
canner to make sure that the prices he 
is charging are correct. The problem 
which confronts us is to get this kind 
of clear and definite statement. 


The established commercial grades for 
canned fruits and vegetables do not have 
the definiteness which is needed, when 
applied without the aid of Government 
specifications. With a single exception 
for certain West Coast fruits, the trade 
itself has never reduced the require- 
ments, or specifications, for those grades 
to writing. In the great bulk of sales to 
commercial buyers, any differences of 
opinion which may arise between buyers 
and sellers concerning the grade are 
settled by reference to board of arbitra- 
tion. When a sample is submitted to 
such a board for a grade determination, 
the members apply an unwritten com- 
mercial understanding as to what the 
specifications for each grade are. 


This method of arbitration works well 
enough for the purpose of settling dis- 
putes between buyers and sellers but it 
will not work for price control purposes. 
In a normal market buyers are primarily 
interested in the price they pay, and they 
can be depended upon to refer cases to 
arbitration if the goods are not up to 
grade. Under price control, however, 
buyers are assured a margin over cost 
and, in a shortage market, their chief 
concern is to obtain supplies. Moreover, 
authority to decide questions of grade for 
purposes of determining compliance with 
price regulations obviously cannot be 
delegated to private boards of arbitra- 
tion, even if it were practicable to do so. 
In the absence of some such body with 
authority to settle these questions, the 
unwritten commercial understanding of 
the grades is too vague and indefinite to 
permit fair and effective enforcement. 


THE AMA GRADES 

When this problem first came up, a 
year and a half ago, a solution of it 
seemed ready to hand. That was to 
make use of the United States standards 
for processed fruits and vegetables—the 
so-called A. M. A. grades—which have 
been developed over the years by the 
Department of Agriculture. Misunder- 
standing about these A. M. A. grades has 
been so widespread that it is essential to 
emphasize certain facts about them 
which are not fairly open to dispute. 

1. The A. M. A. grades are not in a 
true sense a separate system of grades, 
although they are often so considered. 
They are rather Government specifica- 
tions for the established and universally 
recognized commercial grades. That is 
why the term “U. S. standards,” which 
is the correct description, is more ap- 
propriate than the popular term “A.M.A. 
grades.” The U. S. standards describe 
in writing, in the fullest practical detail, 
what the requirements, or specifications, 
are for each of the established com- 
mercial grades. They use the com- 
mercial designations of the grade—that 
is, fancy, extra-standard (or choice) and 
standard, although they also permit the 
alternative letter designations, A, B, 
and C. 

2. The Department of Agriculture in 
developing the United States standards 
has consistently sought to state in writ- 
ing, as accurately as it could, what the 
specifications for the grades are as com- 
mercially understood. Thus, it has not 
only used the commercial grades, but it 
has tried to reflect faithfully the com- 
mercial understanding of the elements of 
those grades. 


3. It is hardly open to dispute, I think, 
that there is substantial identity between 
the United States standards and the com- 
mercial understanding of the grades. 
Certain non-quality factors—such as 
syrup content in the case of fruits—have 
been omitted from the United States 
standards on the theory that they are not 
part of the grade and, therefore, ought 
to be specified separately; and there has 
been disagreement as to whether this 
omission is proper. Apart from such 
factors, however (which in any event 
would be separately treated in a price 
regulation), the differences between the 
United States standards and the com- 
mercial understanding seem to reduce 
themselves to the difference between 
what is written down and what is un- 
written—between the relatively definite 
and the indefinite. 

* 

After careful study of the 1943 pricing 
system, we reached the conclusion that 
so-called flat pricing (the same price for 
each item put out by various canners) 
would not necessarily give the consumer 
the lowest price. In many cases flat 
pricing resulted in an increase in prices 
which might otherwise have remained at 
lower levels. It squeezes some canners 
unduly and allowed unjustified windfalls 
to others. These disadvantages seemed 
to outweigh the undoubted advantages of 
definiteness and simplicity. Since this 
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method of price had been fought har« by 
the industry, and since we were most 
anxious to secure the industry’s co-opera- 
tion, I was particularly pleased tuo be 
able to accept the recommendation of the 
Price Department for a formula pricing 
method which, while guaranteeing dollar- 
and-cents prices in retail stores, resulted 
in individual prices for each canner for 
each item based on his individual base 
period selling position. 


HOW IT WORKED 

In order to secure compliance and to 
assist our enforcement staff, however, 
this plan called for a limited use of the 
United States standards, or so-called 
A. M. A. grades. Canners were to 
determine for each of the commercial 
grades (or sub grades, where the indi- 
vidual canner has sold on the basis of 
sub-grades) their average price during 
a period in the 1941 selling season. To 
this price they were to add a specified 
allowance for increased costs since 1941, 
which was to be uniform for each grade 
for all canners within a given area. The 
resulting figure was to be the canner’s 
ceiling price for that grade, unless it 
was either higher or lower than a pre- 
scribed range of prices for the grade, in 
which event it was to be reduced or in- 
creased to bring it within the range. 
Canners were to certify into which of 
the A. M. A. grades their particular 
grades or sub-grades, for which they had 
established prices, fell; and the United 
States standards were then to be the 
measure of conformity to any claimed 
grade. 


This pricing program was presented 
to 1,200 people present at the National 
Canner’s convention on February 14, 
1944, by James F. Brownlee, deputy ad- 
ministrator for the price department, 
and by Jean F. Carroll, director of the 
Food Price Division. 


In early April a protest was made by 
one Industry Advisory Committee on the 
use of the U. S. standards even to the 
modified extent contemplated by our 
plan. There was a feeling among the 
members of our staff, however, that this 
protest was simply for the record. 

Meanwhile, the Banking and Currency 
Committees of both Houses had con- 
menced hearings on the Price Control 
Renewal bill. The hearings lasted over 
a period of nine weeks and all anges of 
the price control program were thor- 
oughly discussed. The canning industry 
did not present a complaint of an) kind 
in the Senate hearings. In the ‘fouse 
hearings, representatives of the in:ustry 
stated their objections to the proposed 
use of the U. S. standards. They made 
perfectly clear, however, that the e ob- 
jections were for the record, for ¢\¢ in- 
dustry’s legal adviser testified tha they 
were not asking for any amendm: nt to 
the law. 


The first time I personally was ware 
that there was any major quest')n on 
the use of the U. S. standards «n the 
part of the industry was in early June 


(Please turn to page 18) 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


TOMATO PRICES ISSUED 


FPR 1, Supplement 7, Amendment 8, Effective September 
5 sets maximum prices for the 1944 packs in seven areas. 


Maximum prices for the 1944 pack of 
canned tomatoes are contained in Appen- 
dix E of Section 15, of Supplement 7 to 
Food Products Regulation 1, effective 
September 5, 1944, issued by the Office 
of Price Administration. 


BASE PERIOD 


The permitted increases and the price 
ranges for No. 2, No. 2%, and No. 10 
cans, shown in Table 3, may be used by 
ecanners to establish their 1944 gross 
ceiling price for any item shown, pro- 
vided sales were made during the base 
period and a base price can be estab- 
lished. The gross ceiling price will be 
computed by adding the permitted in- 
crease to the base price, which is the 
weighted average selling price for the 
first 60 days after the beginning of the 
1941 pack. If the result of this addi- 
tion gives a figure that comes within 
the appropriate price range, no adjust- 
ment is necessary. If, however, it is 
higher than the upper limit of the price 
range, it must be adjusted to the highest 
price of the range; if lower, it may be 
adjusted to the bottom price of the range. 


SUBSIDY DEDUCTIONS 


Maximum prices on government sales 
will be 96 per cent of the gross ceiling 
price as established above. Maximum 
prices at which canners may sell to the 
civilian trade will be 12 cents a dozen 
lower for No. 2’s, 16 cents a dozen 
lower for No. 2%4’s and 54 cents per 
dozen lower for No. 10’s than the gross 
ceilines. These figures represent the 
subsi’y payments that may be claimed 
on civilian sales made after the effective 
date of this amendment. 

If . canner made no sales of canned 
toma‘ es during the base period his gross 
ceilin. price will be the midpoint of the 
price ange for each item. The exact 
figure will be shown in tables appearing 
in th complete Appendix. 


‘ INVERSION PROCEDURE 


If _ canner sold some but not all items 
of ca ned tomatoes during the base 
Perio’ he may fill in the blanks in his 
price ist by conversions from prices 
he ec: establish. In making such con- 
versic _s the steps to be taken in figuring 
maxi: im prices should be made in the 
follo. ig order: 

(1) Convert for container size; (2) 
add i » permitted increase specified in 
Table ’ for the grade sold in the base 
Perio’ (3) convert for grade; (4) 
apply ne limitation of the price range; 
(5) ce .vert for container type and size; 
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TABLE 3. 


(6) subtract subsidy payable per unit 
of the finished product for sales to 
purchasers other than government pro- 
curement agencies. 


The conversions from tin to glass con- 
tainers must be made in the 1944 prices 
and not in the base period prices. Even 
though a processor packed tomatoes in 
glass during the base period he must first 
construct a 1944 ceiling for the item 
when packed in tin and then apply the 
appropriate conversion factor. The 
maximum price for No. 2% glass is 15 
cents per dozen higher than that for 
No. 2% cans and for No. 303 glass is 
13 cents per dozen lower than the ceiling 
for No. 2% cans. 

Canners when calculating their gross 
ceiling prices should be careful to use 
the permitted increases and price ranges 
shown for the area in which the tomatoes 
are packed. These areas are as follows: 


AREAS 


1. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New York, Northern Pennsylvania 
(Wayne, Susquehanna, Bradford, Tioga, 
Potter, McKean, Warren, Forest, Erie, 
Crawford and Venango Counties), and 
New Jersey. 


2. Maryland, Delaware, and Southern 
Pennsylvania (all of the State of Penn- 
sylvania not included in Area 1). 

3. Virginia. 

4. West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Missouri. 

5. North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, and Ar- 
kansas. 


6. Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Nevada. 

7. Oregon, Washington, and California. 

Tables 3, 5 and 7 of the Appendix are 
reproduced. Tables 1, 2, 4, 6 and 8 are 
omitted since the subject-matter has been 
covered in the foregoing. 


PERMITTED INCREASE AND PRICE RANGES PER DOZEN CONTAINERS FOR 


PROCESSORS OF PACKED TOMATOES WHO MADE SALES DURING THE BASE PERIOD. 


No. 2 cans No. 2% cans No. 10 cans 
Permitted Price Permitted Price Permitted Price 
Area and grade increase ranges increase ranges increase ranges 
Area 1: 
Fancy Whole............ $0.43 $1.60-$1.70 $0.59 $2.05-$2.27 $2.02 $6.63-$7.33 
-42 1.52- 1.62 1.94- 2.16 1.97 6.25- 6.95 
Extra Standard...... 38 1.23- 1.35 -52 1.64- 1.86 1.78 5.73- 6.23 
poe 36 1.12- 1.22 49 1.43- 1.65 1.69 4.92- 5.56 
Substandard _.......... 34 1.02- 1.12 -46 1.25- 1.47 1.60 . 4.42- 5.06 
Area 2: 
Fancy Whole ........ 33 1.41- 1.53 45 1.88- 2.09 1.55 6.29- 6.97 
82 1.33- 1.45 43 1.78- 1.98 1.50 5.91- 6.59 
Extra Standard ...... 30 1.17- 1.31 Al 1:60- 1.72 1.41 5.32- 6.00 
1.05- 1.13 39 1.46- 1.58 1.36 4.83- 5.51 
Substandard _............ -28 -95- 1.03 .38 1.28- 1.40 1.32 4.33- 5.01 
Area 3: 
Fancy Whole .......... 30 1.33- 1.51 Al 1.85- 1.95 1.41 5.65- 6.35 
29 1.25- 1.43 .39 1.74- 1.84 1.32 5.27- 5.97 
Extra Standard...... 27 1.12- 1.26 37 1.57- 1.65 1.27 4.82- 5.52 
Standard 1.04- 1.10 35 1.42- 1.50 1.22 4.35- 5.05 
Substandard _........... 25 -94- 1.06 34 1.24- 1.32 1.18 3.85- 4.55 
Area 4: 
Fancy Whole ........... 37 1.40- 1.58 50 1.85- 2.07 1.74 6.18- 6.86 
36 1.32- 1.50 A9 1.74- 1.96 1.69 5.80- 6.48 
Extra Standard...... 34 1.19- 1.33 -46 1.60- 1.78 1.60 5.39- 6.07 
Stamdard 33 1.11- 1.17 1.50- 1.60 1.55 5.01- 5.69 
Substandard _........... 32 1.01- 1.07 44 1.32- 1.42 1.50 4.51- 5.19 
Area 5: 
Fancy Whole 32 1.36- 1.48 44 1.81- 1.91 1.50 5.89- 6.59 
31 1.28- 1.40 -42 1.70- 1.80 1.46 5.51- 6.21 
Extra Standar 29 1.15- 1.23 39 1.56- 1.64 1.36 5.06- 5.76 
Standard  .ncccccccscecree .28 1.01- 1.09 38 1.38- 1.46 1.32 4.57- 5.27 
Substandard 27 91- .99 37 1.20- 1.28 1.27 4.07- 4.77 
Area 6: 
Fancy Whole 38 1.44- 1.56 AT 1.82- 1.92 1.54 6.13- 6.53 
37 1.36- 1.48 A6 1.71- 1.81 1.50 5.75- 6.15 
Extra Standa 35 1.23- 1.31 -43 1.53- 1.63 1.42 5.34- 5.70 
34 1.17- 1.25 A2 1.47- 1.57 1.38 4.98- 5.48 
Substandard _........... 33 1.07- 1.15 41 1.29- 1.39 1.34 4.48- 4.98 
Area 7: 
Fancy Whole ......... 43 1.64- 1.76 53 2.07- 2.21 1.74 6.63- 7.07 
Al 1.58- 1.68 61 1.96- 2.10 1.66 6.25- 6.69 
Extra Stan ” 37 1.42- 1.54 46 1.74- 1.88 1.50 5.70- 6.36 
Standard _....... 33 1.25- 1.31 1.51- 1.59 1.34 4.88- 5.28 
Substandard _.......... .30 1.15- 1.21 37 1.33- 1.41 1.22 4.38- 4.78 
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TOMATO PRICES—Continued 


CONVERSION FACTORS--METAL CONTAINERS 

To a can size listed at the head of a column 
below, multiply by the appropriate con- 
version factor. 


CANNED FRUIT SET-ASIDES 
INCREASED 


The set aside percentages have heen 
increased on seven canned fruits and 


TABLE 5. 


Area 1-5, inclusive 
To convert from a can size in this column 


No.2 No. 2% No, 10 canned fruit products, and the quantity 

1.56 2.12 7.33 of canned sauer kraut which packers are 

No. 2 1.36 required to reserve for Government pur- 
re chases are reduced by an amendment to 


War Food Order 22.6, effective Septem- 
ber 8. Canned Apples have been in- 
creased from 65 to 66 per cent; Apple 


Areas 6 and 7 
To convert from a can size in this column 


To a can size listed at the head of a column below, 
multiply by the appropriate conversion factor. 


No.1 Tall No. 308 No. 2 No. 244 No. 10 
No. 1 Tall gdh a 1.20 1.49 487 Sauce from 23 to 27 per cent; Fruit 
No. 303 ae oma 1.18 = Cocktail from 75 to 78 per cent; Peaches 
No. 2 8 ooo 4 7 from 74 to 76 per cent; Pears from 78 
= “4 - to 80 per cent; Pineapple from 60 to 61 


No. 10 21 21 .25 

; per cent; and Pineapple Juice from 64 
to 66 per cent. Canned Sauer Kraut has 
been reduced from 36 to 34 per cent. Set 
aside percentages for other canned fruits 
and vegetables under the order remain 
unchanged. 


TABLE 7. GRADE DIFFERENTIALS—DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SUCCESSIVE GRADES 
(Per Dozen Containers) 
In each case in figuring prices based on grade differentials, if the processor has base prices for both 
a higher and lower grade than the item being priced, he shall use the differential between the item being 
priced and the lower grade, except that Substandard shall not be used as the lower grade. (For example, 
if the processor has base prices for both Fancy and Standard grades and now wishes to price Extra 


Standard he takes the difference between Extra Standard and Standard.) 


Area 
Area 1: 
Fancy Whole and Fancy 


Fancy and Extra Standard 
Extra Standard and Standard 


Standard and Substandard 


Area 2: 
Fancy Whole and Fancy 


Fancy and Extra Standard 


Extra Standard and Standard 


Standard and Substandard 


Area 3: 
Fancy Whole and Standard 


Fancy and Extra Standard 


Extra Standard and Standard 


Standard and Substandard 


Area 4: 
Fancy Whole and Fancy 


Fancy and Extra Standard 


Extra Standard and Standard 


Standard and Substandard 


Area 5: 


Fancy Whole and Fancy 
Fancy and Extra Standard 


Extra Standard and Standard 


Standard and Substandard 


Area 6: 
Fancy Whole and Fancy 


Fancy and Extra Standard 
Extra Standard and Standard 


Standard and Substandard 


Area 7: 
Fancy Whole and Fancy 


Fancy and Extra Standard 


Extra Standard and Standard 


Standard and Substandard 


No. 2 cans No. 2% cans’ No. 10 cans 

$0.08 $0.11 $0.38 
27 30 62 
13 -21 74 
-10 18 50 
08 38 
15 a2 59 
15 14 49 
10 50 
08 38 
15 18 45 
12 47 
10 18 50 
08 38 
15 -16 41 
12 14 38 
10 18 50 
08 38 
15 45 
14 18 49 
10 18 50 
08 -ll 38 
15 18 43 
06 -06 29 
10 50 
08 sid 38 
14 44 
20 26 -95 
10 18 50 


PRICE ORDER CHANGES FOR 
MULTI-FACTORY OPERATORS 


Two changes in provisions governing 
the establishment of base period prices 
by processors for pricing the 1944 pack 
of canned fruits and vegetables were an- 
nounced Aug. 31 by the Office of Price 
Administration. Effective August 30, 
1944, these changes are: 


1. A processor who operates several 
plants in the same pricing area may 
figure a single weighted average base 
price for any group of factories (not 
necessarily all) located in the same pric- 
ing area and, if he does, he is to include 
all sales made during the first 60 days 
after the beginning of the 1941 pack at 
each factory included in the group. 

The regulation had formerly provided 
that a processor could figure a single 
weighted average price during the base 
period for “all” factories located in the 
pricing area but that the “beginning of 


the 1941 pack” was to be considered the 
time when the first factory started pack- 
ing operations. This provision, OPA 
explained, worked a hardship on some 
multiple operators by excluding from the 
combined weighted average a great por- 
tion of sales made later in the overall 
period of his pack of an item processed 
in the largest quantity at a factory that 
began operations relatively late. 


2. Processors had formerly been re- 
quired to figure a maximum price for 
each factory at which he “processes and 
sells” the item being priced. The words 
“and sells” was deleted from the sup- 
plement by today’s action. This change, 
OPA said, removes an unintended re- 
striction in processors who maintain 
sales offices from which they sell the 
output of several processing plants. The 
prices are to be related to the place at 
which the item is processed but are not 
necessarily related to the selling point. 
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GROWER PRICES FOR PEARS 


Average grower prices that will be 
used in establishing processors’ ceiling 
prices for the 1944 pack of canned and 
frozen pears produced in all states other 
than California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton, were announced Sept. 1 by the WFA 
and OPA. Grower prices not to exceed 
$70 per ton for Bartletts and $40 per ton 
for Kieffers are being used by the OPA 
in constructing processors’ ceiling prices. 
The method being used by OPA should 
permit the ‘payment of normal price 
differentials for different grades of raw 
fruit normally purchased by processors. 
Additional details as to grades and dif- 
ferentials are set up. The WFA stated 
that canners’ eligibility for participa- 
tion in the support program on canned 
pears produced in Michigan would be 
conditioned on the payment by canners 
to growers for all purchases of pears of 
not less than the prices specified in the 
schedule. 


PUREED PEACHES REMOVED 
FROM PRICE CONTROL 


In an amendment to Maximum Price 
Regulation 306, effective September 1, 
OPA removed from price control sales 
made to the Government of No. 10 cans 
of Pureed Peaches packed in certain 
areas. The action is taken through the 
addition of a new sentence to the second 
undesignated paragraph section 1341.583 
(b) (7) as follows: 

“In addition sales by processors v hose 
factories are located in Michigan, New 
York, Pennsylvania, or Virgini> to 
Government procurement agencie: of 
Pureed Peaches prepared in those fac- 
tories from Yellow Clingstone or ¥ «llow 
Freestone type, washed, trimmed, p ited, 
preheated and screened, or otherwise 
pulped, packed in No. 10 cans in ‘vhich 
the product occupies not less th: 90 
per cent of the total volume capac’'y of 
the container are not subject to axl 
mum prices. 
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VER since the introduction of 

hydraulic brakes, the cans in 
which Lockheed Hydraulic Brake Fluid 
is packed have been a familiar sight 
to American motorists. 


But now, for service with the fight- 
ing forces, Lockheed Hydraulic Brake 
Fluid has donned “battle dress”... 
and is being shipped in olive drab 
containers for use in jeeps, command 
cars, and other motor vehicles. 


The cans look entirely different... 
but they are the same in one impor- 
tant respect. For they are both made 
with the same care...by the same 
Crown organization! For as Crown 
served the Wagner Electric Corpora- 
tion of St. Louis in days of peace, 
Crown serves them now when so much 
of their output of Lockheed Hydraulic 
Brake Fluid goes to war! 


CROWN CAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK e PHILADELPHIA 
Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


BRAKE 
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CANNERS MUST NOTIFY DIS- 
TRIBUTORS OF PRICE CHANGE 


In his letter to members September 1, 
Marvin Verhulst, Secretary of the Wis- 
consin Canners Association, called par- 
ticular attention to Section 3.5 (a) of 
FPR 1, applicable to canned vegetables 
and fruits for which ceiling prices are 
prescribed by Supplement 7 which pro- 
vides: 


“With the first delivery of an item 
after the effective date of any provision 
changing the seller’s maximum price, he 
shall: (a) Supply each wholesaler and 
retailer who purchases from him with 
written notice, reading as follows: 


NOTICE TO WHOLESALERS 
AND RETAILERS 


Our OPA ceiling price for (de- 
scribe item by kind, variety, grade, 
brand style of pack, and container 
type and size) has been changed by 
the Office of Price Administration. 
We are authorized to inform you 
that if you are a wholesaler or re- 
tailer pricing this item under Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 421, 422 
or 423, you must refigure your ceil- 
ing price for this item on the first 
delivery of it to you from your cus- 
tomary type of supplier with this 
notification after (insert effective 
date of the applicable supplement, 
amendment or order). You must 
refigure your ceiling price following 
the rules in section 6 of Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 421, 422 or 423, 
whichever is applicable to you. 


For a period of 60 days after determin- 
ing the new maximum price for the item, 
and with the first shipment after the 60- 
day period to each person who has not 
made a purchase within that time, each 
processor or repacker shall include in 
each case, carton, or other receptacle 
containing the item, the written notice 
set forth above, or securely attach it to 
the outside. However, for sales direct 
to any retailer, the seller may supply 
the notice by attaching it to, or stating 
it on, the invoice covering the shipment, 
instead of providing it with the goods.” 


In talking with OPA officials Mr. 
Verhulst found that in cases where can- 
ners have not complied with the above 
requirements, and where deliveries at 
new prices have already been made to 
wholesalers, the canners should furnish 
to the wholesaler printed copies of the 
required notice with the blanks properly 
filled in and printed on gum paper so 
that the wholesaler might attach such a 
notice to each case. It was emphasized 
that it is the responsibility of the canner 
rather than the wholesaler to notify the 
retailer of the change in ceiling price. 
It is to be noted that if a canner sells 
direct to a retailer, including a chain or 
cooperative, the notification may be made 
with the invoice rather than with each 
case. 
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CANNED VEGETABLES REMOVED 
FROM RATIONING 


Director of War Mobilization James 
F. Byrnes on September 6 said that he 
had been advised by War Food Adminis- 
trator Marvin Jones that on September 
17 a number of food items will be re- 
moved from the ration list. They are, all 
varieties: Fruit spreads, jams, jellies, 
fruit butters; canned asparagus, beans 
(fresh lima), corn, peas, pumpkin or 
squash, mixed vegetables, baked beans, 
tomato sauce, tomato paste, tomato pulp 
or puree, soups, and baby foods. 

The action is a result of a conference 
held some days ago by Director Byrnes, 
Fred M. Vinson, director of Economic 
Stabilization, Administrator Jones, and 
James Brownlee, acting administrator 
of Office of Price Administration, at 
which meeting the entire food situation 
was canvassed. 


Justice Byrnes said: “I am advised 
that the administrative difficulties are 
such that the removal of these items 
from the rationing list cannot be made 
effective before September 17. The re- 
lease of the rationing restrictions on 
these foods has been made possible by 
the magnificent production job done by 
our farmers and by the processors of 
food. The War Food Administration, 
under the able direction of Marvin Jones, 
is to be congratulated on its accomplish- 
ments.” As a result blue ration tokens 
will not be issued after September 17, 
will be recalled during the period October 
1-9, and become invalid October 19. 


ZERO POINT VALUE FOODS 


Three processed foods, Dry Bean, 
Fruit Butters and Prune Juice were re- 
duced to zero point value with the ration 
period which began September 3 and 
ends September 30. Those processed 
foods which now carry zero point value 
are Grapefruit Juice, Orange-Grapefruit 
Juice Blend, Orange Juice, Prune Juice, 
Green and Wax Beans, Beets, Carrots, 
Spinach, Greens, Grape Jam, Preserves 
and Marmalade, Tomato Jam, Citrus 
Marmalades, Fruit Butters and Dry 
Beans. 


SET ASIDE OF DRY EDIBLE BEANS 
INCREASED 


The WFA has amended WFO No. 45 
to increase from 25 to 40 per cent the 
quantity of certain designated classes of 
dry edible beans required to be set aside 
by country shippers for sale to Govern- 
ment agencies effective September 5, 
1944. Classes affected by the amend- 
ment are Pea, Great Northern, Flat 
Small White, Small White, Small Red 
and Pinto. The 100 per cent set aside 
requirement (10 bags set aside for every 
10 bags into civilian channels) for Baby 
Lima, Pinks, Light Red Kidney, Dark 
Red Kidney, and Western Red Kidney 
remains unchanged. Set aside for other 
classes are listed. 
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APPLE PRODUCTS COMMITTZE 
MEETING 


Approximately 34.3 million bushels of 
apples will be required for processing 
while about 91.3 million bushels wil! be 
available for fresh consumption, it was 
estimated at the Apple Products Indus- 
try Advisory Committee meeting with 
War Food Administration and other 
Government officials in Washington, 
D. C., August 25. 

The United States commercial produc- 
tion of apples this year is expected to 
be slightly more than 125.6 million 
bushels, according to the August 1 crop 
report. This year’s production indicates 
an increase of approximately 41 per cent 
over last year’s production of slightly 
more than 89 million bushels. 

The necessity for diversion orders 
covering apples for processing in various 
areas was considered by the committee 
which made recommendations. WFA 
officials are considering such orders but 
no definite decision has been made. 

The industry’s request for support, at 
the processor level, of prices of canned 
apples and apple sauce and other apple 
products, was discussed at the meeting. 
No definite action concerning the estab- 
lishment of such a support program has 
been decided upon. WFA has previously 
announced that a grower-processor sup- 
port program for dried apples would be 
developed, and the proposed details of 
that program were discussed at the 
meeting. 

The available supply of tinplate for 
cans is unlikely to be increased this year 
but additional glass is available to the 
apple industry, and processors equipped 
to use this material are expected to in- 
crease their production this year, WFA 
officials said. 

Committee members present were: 
Walt Wegner, Walt Wegner Foods, Wil- 
liamson, N. Y.; Frank Estes, Olympia 
Canning Company, Olympia, Wash.; J. 
P. Arthur, Shenandoah Valley Apple 
Cider and Vinegar Company, Winchester, 
Va.; Frank A. Armstrong, Jr., National 
Fruit Products Company, Inc., Win- 
chester, Va.; C. C. Ross, Ross Packing 
Company, Selah, Wash.; Charles J. 
Allen, Battletown Fruit Company, Staun- 
ton, Va.; George Hallauer, Valley Evapo- 
rating Company, Yakima, Washington; 
Elmer J. Yoder, C. H. Musselman (om- 
pany, Biglerville, Penn.; Ed Wel'ley, 
Welkley Brothers, East Rochester, N. Y.; 
Frank H. Van Eenwyk, Fruit Belt Pre- 
serving Company, East Willianson, 
N. Y.; R. E. Oehlmann, Sabast»pol, 
Calif.; Donald Morgan, John C. Morgan 
Company, Traverse City, Mich.; H. E. 
Meinhold, Duffy-Mott Company, Inc, 
New York, N. Y.; Merritt Greene oc‘ the 
WFA’s Office of Distribution is Govern- 
ment chairman. 


FLORIDA DATES 


The Annual Meeting of the Frida 
Canners Association is scheduled ‘9 be 
held at the Tampa Terrace Hotel, Tampa, 
Florida, Friday, October 27. 
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add a fifth Treedom—the freedom of Gikice Four 
TP America is fighting for. We heleve this freedom i is fundamental - 
too because it represents one of the cornerstones ‘upon which free etiter?’ 
prise is founded. Americans have learned to choosé’ their products with" 
confidence by brand name. ‘The success of any brand name—of any. . 
product is limited only by the ability of the manufacturer: to put quality 
in his product and properly identify it. We at “U-S” ‘are proud to, have 
a part in identifying some of America’s leading products with labels, box 
wraps, folding cartons and other packaging materials. The quality of 
our products will help convey the quality of ae products to a discrim- 


inating American public: 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING AND 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


5 Great “U-S” Plants . . . STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
| PRODUCING PACKAGING AND LITHOGRAPHED ADVERTISING OF HIGHEST QUALITY 
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THERE ARE BROKERS AND BROKERS--- 


The Manufacturer—Broker combine—Why some are not in position to so operate 


By BETTER PROFITS 


In issue June 19th of THE CANNING 
TRADE wé read with a great deal of in- 
terest comments re “Mfr.-Broker” sell- 
ing. Especially that paragraph stating 
that so far many food brokers have re- 
mained aloof from this newest develop- 
ment of the former specialty broker type 
of operation. Certainly the article made 
no mention of the fact many brokers are 
not in a position to render this type of 
service, nor does it seem apparent they 
ever will be able to. This is not a too 
broad statement because there are at 
least two main types of food brokers; 
neither of which will ever offer the com- 
plete sales services described. The first 
is an outgrowth of specialty selling in a 
certain field, say sugar, and the indi- 
vidual concerned and his organization, 
if any remains pegged to that type of 
sales. The other is that of the indi- 
vidual blessed with a great fund of sales 
ability in person, and very little execu- 
tive talent for the formation, training 
and operation of retail and wholesale 
salesmen. After all we are naturally 
endowed with certain native talents by 
means of which we succeed or not as 
the case may be, nine times out of ten. 


Years and years before this so-called 
development in manufacturer-principal 
relation a broker in a moderately sized 
market ran two electros on his letter- 
head that secured him many manufac- 
turers’ accounts. These electros were 
reproductions of two salesmen, carrying 
sample cases and advertising material 
and evidently headed out into the terri- 
tory. Many manufacturers were anxious 
to have developed at as low a cost as 
possible per case. Leading manufac- 
turers today enjoying splendid distribu- 
tion in the territory of this broker 
started to entrench themselves under his 
handling of their account only to later 
take it away and handle it by means of 
direct representatives. It is a matter 
of record that such changes came only 
as a result of changing sales policies 
and never as a result of dissatisfaction 
with results obtained. This man it seems 
was a happy combination of sales 
analyst, super salesmen and executive. 
Lucky the raanufacturer securing his 
advices and able to act on them. Probably 
this man and his organization were 
among the first to develop this super 
service by brokers, and judged by his 
financial success and standing among 
brokers everywhere, any one fortunate 
enough to have such services available 
should take advantage of them. 


EXAMPLES 


Right here I seriously suggest every 
reader interested in such a service re- 
read the preceding paragraph. I have 
stated the owner of the business pos- 
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sessed unusual qualifications for service 
to principals and herein lies the value 
of any like offering today. Committees 
may meet time and time again, offer 
every conceivable service, and still if the 
head of the organization to finally handle 
your account is not of the proper type, 
if the organization he heads is not up 
to the mark, the whole plan is doomed 
for failure before it starts. Although 
the phrase “Post-war” was not used in 
the article mentioned, I presume the 
plans outlined are predicated largely on 
post-war man power, not that which is 
available today to any great extent. In 
the meanwhile, every canner ought to 
do considerable analysis of his needs and 
problems. 


When the signing of contracts is to 
be undertaken, every canner interested 
ought to know, of his own accord, what 
he is looking for, what he expects and 
also be in a position to determine how 
much he will be satisfied with the first, 
second and third years of operation, in 
the way of tangible results in increased 
sales and distribution. Naturally he 
will have decided the markets in which 
he wishes to operate but another matter 
of a great deal of importance will also 
have to be decided. That is the question 


of the allocation of supplies in event of - 


a short delivery in his commodity. For 
instance right now, some cherry canner 
may be considering employing such a 
brokerage service. Government set- 
asides may take a major portion of his 
pack, no matter how extensive. Should 


he reserve the remainder for his regular _ 


trade or should he allot a respectable 
portion to those markets in which he is 
attempting to build business for the 
future? It is only fair in passing to say 
that leading canners seem to be about 
equally divided in their handling of such 
a situation at present. One of the larg- 
est, in an attempt to break into a 
primary market for them, is offering 
commodities there of which its leading 
distributors of long standing have not 
even heard. In every such instance you 
may not be able to depend on your new 
brokerage connection for its best advices. 
Naturally they will almost insist sup- 
plies be given their customers with which 
to back up the field work being done. 


Other things being equal, it is likely 
that a few brokerage organizations al- 
ready established in specialty selling will 
be most readily acceptable to the ma- 
jority of canners. It’s okeh to go along 
with them but newcomers in the field 
ought not to be disregarded altogether. 
Specialists especially. Meaning that if 
a brokerage house has been selling 
several lines extensively for a number 
of years to the baking trade, if you are 
packing a commodity selling to this 
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trade, you will do well to consider care- 
fully what the organization may be able 
to do for you. Some of the most succes- 
ful sugar brokers today are men who 
once represented refineries. The same 
can be said of many different operatives. 
It may be you cannot do better than to 
place your account with a former repre- 
sentative even if you have to assist him 
in landing one or two more non-competi- 
tive accounts. Help build his business 
and you’ll have him a long time as a 
faithful, conscientious brokerage repre- 
sentative. 


BE REASONABLE 


Irrespective of what the new organiza- 
tion, new to you at any rate, promises 
in the way of results, do not expect too 
much. Frankly, you will get out of any 
such connection about what you put into 
it. Of course, you will have quality 
products to offer, they will be more or 
less established elsewhere if not in the 
markets where you try out this intensi- 
fied selling. But these will not be 
enough. Any sales organization will 
promise its best endeavors only when 
you supplement the _ foregoing with 
dealers’ helps or local advertising or 
both. Do not expect the impossible of 
your organization if they have to meet 
established competition well fortified 
with sales adjuncts in addition to the 
commodities they are offering. Prepare 
your forces as well as you can so that 
they may meet competition on terms 
somewhat equal. 


Specialty selling by brokers is okeh 


_ but your liking for the plan will depend 


on the results obtained in increased 
dealer co-operation and consumer inter- 
est. The specialty house can onlv fire 
the ammunition you provide. Their ad- 
vice will generally be worth taking. 
They should know what the market 
needs. They ought to know more about 
the particular market in which they are 
located than you do. Your personal 
attention to their efforts will pay you 
dividends or the attention of someone 
in your organization who is qualified to 
instruct and advise them. 

You will read more and more about 
the advent of new items in the trad. 
You will probably have to summon 2’! 
of your fortitude sometimes to avo'd 
having your ideas changed about many 
things to which you have been accus- 
tomed for years. That will be only ore 
of the problems needing to be solve 
after the war ends. Never mind about 
this however, do something constructive 
about your sales efforts, something such 
as tying up with a specialty brokerage 
house or two with the products you have 
at present and eventually your sal<s 
and profits will increase. 
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knows it 


14 RECIPES FOR G. I. JOE= 
IMPROVED by Basic’s Laboratory . . . 


Let these onion experts improve your 
food product! 


OUR VINERS ARE TAKING AN 
INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS 
AND LIMA BEANS. 


337 
in use in 1923 


855 
in use in 1928 


1259 


in use in 1933 


1833 


in use in 1938 


2833 


in use in 1943 


For complete in- 
formation about Basic 


onion chips, onion 


USE—FOR VICTORY TODAY AND powder and garlic 
TO MEET THE COMPETITIVE aiid 
CONDITIONS OF TOMORROW. 


WRITE OR WIRE TO:- 


AMACHE 


MACHINE 


Green Pea Hulling 


BASIC VEGETABLE PRODUCTS (0. 


Established 1880 RESELL Incorporated 1924 Vacaville, California 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


NEW NCA MEMBERS 


The following firms have been ad- 
mitted into the membership of National 
Canners Association since June 10, 1944: 
Bonnie Brae Packing Company, Inc., 
Williamson, New York; California Cit- 
rus Processors, Anaheim, California; 
Case-Swayne Company, Merced, Cali- 
fornia; D & G Packing Company, Fresno, 
California; Darl Canning Company, Cor- 
dova, Alaska; Escalon Packers, Inc., 
Escalon, California; Henry County Can- 
ning Company, Martinsville, Pennsyl- 
vania; E. W. Marble & Company, West 
Farmington, Maine; Minster Canning 
Company, Minster, Ohio; Pleasant Valley 
Canning Company, Inc., Westminster, 
Maryland; Stanislaus Canning Company, 
Modesto, California; Wilson Canning 
Company, Wilson, New York. 


INVENTORY FACTOR FOR 
NOVEMBER 


The processed foods wholesale inven- 
tory factor for the November reporting 
period will be 5. The November period 
begins October 29 and ends December 2, 
1944. 

The increase from 4.5, the present 
factor, is in accordance with assurances 
given by OPA that the point purchasing 
power of wholesalers would be increased 
to enable them to take advantage of the 
new supplies of canned fruit and vege- 
table products. 


NO CHANGE IN SUGAR QUOTAS 


Allotments of sugar to industrial users 
for the fourth quarter beginning October 
1, 1944, will be based on the same per- 
centages of base period use as those used 
during the third quarter, the Office of 
Price Administration has announced. 

They are: 1—For all industrial users 
except drug manufacturers, 80 per cent 
of the sugar the user consumed in the 
corresponding 1941 months. 

2—For makers of drug and pharma- 
ceutical products, 125 per cent of base 
period use. 

The industrial users for whom the 
80 per cent figure is continued include 
makers of bread and bakery products, 
breakfast cereals, ice cream and allied 
products, condensed milk in containers of 
one gallon or less, soft drinks, mayon- 
naise and salad dressing, candy, cocoa, 
chewing gum, certain canned and bottled 
foods, and users of sugar in experimen- 
tal, educational, demonstration and test- 
ing work. 


IN NEW QUARTERS 
Jackson Brokerage Company, Phila- 
delphia food brokers, have moved to new 


and larger quarters in the Drexel Build- 
ing in that city. 
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77TH ANNIVERSARY 


The Schumacher Company, wholesale 
grocers with headquarters in Houston, 
Texas, will celebrate its 77th anniversary 
during October. 

The company sponsors the I. G. A. 
stores in its area, and also the Minimax 
Super Markets organization. 

Schumacher operates branch whole- 
sale grocery plants at Beaumont, Austin, 
Corpus Christi, Victoria, McAllen, Bryan, 
LaGrange, and Galveston, and covers 
the entire Gulf Coastal area from the 
Louisiana border to the Rio Grande, and 
extending into Central Texas. 

C. A. Perlitz is president of the com- 
pany. M. R. Robson is vice-president 
and treasurer, Robert H. Perlitz and 
Harry C. Schumacher are vice-presidents, 
and P. A. Vogler is secretary. 


RETURNING WORKERS 


A recent survey by General Foods 
Corporation indicates that 94% of the 
company’s former employes now in the 
armed forces intend to return to the 
company after the war, according to 
announcement by Tom G. Spates, vice- 
president in charge of personnel. 

Letters and questionnaires were sent 
to 1,343 of the company’s 2,800 men and 
women on leave in the armed services 
and 553 questionnaires were returned. 


Of this total 332, or 57.8%, intend to 
return to their old jobs; 202, or 36.2%, 
would return to their old jobs or better 
positions; 25, or 4.4% would return only 
if given better jobs in other fields of 
endeavor; and six, or 1.1%, were 
undecided. 


FAO CONSTITUTION READY 


The proposed constitution of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, permanent international 
organization to advance agriculture pro- 
duction and food distribution through- 
out the world, is now ready for submis- 
sion to the United Nations Governments 
for their acceptance, it is announced by 
L. B. Pearson, Canadian Minister in 
Washington, on behalf of the United Na- 
tions Interim Commission on Food and 
Agriculture. 

The constitution, which sets up a per- 
manent world body in this field, repre- 
sents the unanimous approval of the 
representatives of the 44 collaborating 
Governments following studies and con- 
ferences over the last 12 months. FAO 
is shaped to undertake on a continuing 
basis after the war the world agriculture 
and food problems that are being met 
only as a war-time and war-connected 
problem by the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration (UN- 
RRA). 
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DUTTON APPOINTED ASSISTAIiT 
TO A. H. F. PRESIDENT 


Lewis G. Dutton has been named s- 
sistant to H. W. Roden, President of 
American Home Foods, Inc. He moves 
to the new post from the office of Sales 
Comptroller of Harold H. Clapp, Inc., an 
American Home Foods affiliate. Mr. 
Dutton joined the Clapp sales organiza- 
tion in 1937 in Rochester, N. Y., and 
later he was put in charge of the com- 
pany’s Consumer Counsellors. He man- 
aged the company’s detail work with 
doctors before being named Sales Comp- 
troller in 1941 and in that position, he 
administered allotments, coordinated 
orders and shipments, was in charge of 
cooperative advertising, and controlled 
sales department budgets. 


SILVER PLATING ON 
ALUMINUMS 

Silver may now be deposited Elec- 
trolytically onto aluminum or aluminum 
alloys by means of a simple method, 
known as the PREPLATE PROCESS; 
a development of the Technical Processes 
Division of Colonial Alloys Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Silver deposits of considerable thick- 
ness can go directly onto the aluminum 
surfaces, or follow a copper, nickel, zinc 
or cadmium deposition. The aluminum 
is thoroughly cleaned as prescribed, pas- 
sivated, immersed in PREPLATE SOLU- 
TION for a few seconds, and then 
electroplated in the usual manner, using 
the regular equipment found in all 
plating shops. Torsion, heat, corrosion 
resistance and weathering tests have 
shown up well. Adherence is good. More 
information on the subject matter is 
available. 


NEW CO-OP JOBBER 


P. & C. Family Foods has been organ- 
ized at Ithaca, New York, by interests 
identified with the G. L. F. farm co- 
operative. 

The new distributing organization will 
be headed by C. W. Sadd, previously 
director of Co-Operative Grange League 
Federation. 

The P & C organization, with paid-in 
stock of $650,000, will distribute an ex- 
tensive line of food and grocery produc's. 


NEW PLASTIC COATING 
CATALOG 

Just off the press is a new catalog on 
AMERCOAT Plastic Coatings, prepared 
by the manufacturer, American Pipe ad 
Construction Co. of Los Angeles. 1712 
attractive 16 fact-filled pages illustrste 
and describe the many proven uses f 
AMERCOAT in a wide range of ind) s- 
tries, including a comprehensive list °f 
organic and inorganic materials, foo is 
and beverages and actual equipment a d 
structures that are now being protect :d 
against corrosion or  contaminatic1. 
Copies may be secured by writig 
AMERCOAT Division, American Pie 
and Construction Co., P. O. Box 34'8 
Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Cai f. 
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INTO 
THE 
STRETCH! 


Watcu the winner pull into the lead, and you 
see a great example of coordination and teamwork 
between trainer, jockey and thoroughbred. 

Coordinated teamwork between producer, 
processor and distributor is making dextrose sugar 
a winner, too. 


Dextrose advertising appears regu- 
larly in leading national magazines; 
millions listen to dextrose radio 
advertising. That’s why intelligent, 
nutrition-minded Americans prefer 
foods made with dextrose sugar. 
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DEXTROSE™ 
SUGAR 


As millions of consumers read current dextrose 
advertising, which is consistent, interesting and 
convincing, they respond by increasing their 
approval of products rich in dextrose — knowing 
that “dextrose on the label means food energy in 
the product”. 


Tune in 
STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 


Every Friday 10:30 to 11:00 P.M., E.W.T. 
Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
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METAL CAN BEST PACKAGE 


FOR DEHYDRATED FOODS 


Experiments made to determine effect of packaging, storage 
time, storage temperature and moisture absorption on the 
quality and vitamin content of Dehydrated Fruits and Veget- 


ables. 


Dehydrated vegetables and fruits re- 
tain their original flavor, vitamin content 
and form best when packed in metal 
containers and hermetically sealed in 
nitrogen or carbon dioxide, experiments 
conducted by the Chicago research de- 
partment of Continental Can Company 
reveal. 

Undertaken in cooperation with the 
Subsistance Research Laboratory of the 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot of the 
U. S. Army and with the help of many 
food processors, these experiments repre- 
sent the first comprehensive attempt ever 
made to determine the effect of packag- 
ing, storage time, storage temperature 
and moisture absorption on the quality 
and vitamin content of packaged dehy- 
drated fruits and vegetables. Hereto- 
fore, very little has been known on this 
subject, despite the rapid, war-time 
growth of this relatively new food pro- 
cessing industry. 


SCOPE OF THE WORK 
Eleven representative dehydrated 
fruits and vegetables were submitted to 
four experimental packings. In three 
cases, samples packed in No. 1 tin plate 
cans were sealed in nitrogen, carbon 
dioxide or air; in the fourth, each food 
was packaged in three-ply paper bags. 
Samples of each packaging method were 
stored at temperatures of 80°, 98° and 
130° F. for periods ranging from six to 
twelve months, and then opened and 
examined. With the exception of beets 
and Irish potatoes, the products packed 
in metal containers, and sealed in gas 
preserved their flavor, appearance and 
vitamin content better than those sealed 

in air or packed in paper cartons. 


TEMPERATURE STUDIES 

High storage temperatures, it was 
found, have an adverse effect upon most 
dehydrated foods regardless of the way 
they are packaged. However, most de- 
hydrated foods will retain their original 
quality and vitamin content with little 
change for periods ranging from six 
months to more than a year providing 
they are held in an atmosphere com- 
paratively free from oxygen and not 
subjected to temperatures above 80° F. 
Foods least affected by high tempera- 
tures are hominy, beets, apple nuggets 
and tomato flakes, while those most sen- 
sitive to temperatures above 80° F. are 
cabbage, onions, Irish potatoes, tomato 
juice cocktail, and carrots. 
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PACKING METHODS 


In general, there is little appreciable 
difference between the nitrogen and 
carbon dioxide packed samples, but foods 
packed in inert atmospheres usually have 
a higher flavor rating than those packed 
in air or in paper cartons. Powdered 
cranberries, apple nuggets and carrots 
develop an off flavor when packed in air 
or cartons; and apple nuggets, carrots, 
tomato flakes, cabbage, tomato juice 


cocktail, beets and onions absorb appreci- 
able moisture when packed in cartons 
(particularly at 98° F. and 93% relative 
humidity). Onions exposed to moisture 
quickly deteriorate and darken, and 
carton packed apple nuggets cake. 


POST-WAR OUTLOOK 


Although these experiments indicate 
that gas packing in metal containers is 
the best way to package most dehydrated 
fruits and vegetables, Continental Can 
Company is unwilling to make any pre- 
dictions about the extent to which these 
packaging methods will be used after the 
war. The company points out that the 
current heavy demand for dehydrated 
foods is due to various war conditions, 
such as limited shipping space and the 
shortage of certain materials. When 
these factors are removed, dehydrated 
foods will again have to compete with 
canned and frozen foods on the basis of 
cost, quality and convenience of prepa- 
ration. 


Certain conditions, however, may con- 
tinue to favor the dehydration industry 
after the war. Among them are: com- 
munity feeding of the war devastated 
countries, distant markets where trans- 
portation represents a sizeable portion of 
finished product cost, and technological 
advancement of some current methods 
of dehydration. The company points 
out that if these or other factors do 
favor the continued demand for dehy- 
drated products, the packaging and 
storage experiments recently completed 
will be of decided benefit to dehydration 
processors and Government agencies 
purchasing the food. 


THE 
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WFA ACTS TO MAKE MORE COLD 
STORAGE SPACE AVAILABLE 


With total occupancy of the Nation’s 
cold storage warehouses at the highest 
level in history, the War Food Adminis- 
tration has taken further steps to insure 
availability of sufficient freezer space to 
handle the products most essential to the 
war, WFA said Sept. 1. 


A new cold storage order, WFO ill 
supersedes former War Food Orders 70 
and 90, and includes substantially all of 
the provisions of these orders as well 
as new restrictive measures. 


The new order, effective September 2, 
limits the total quantity of frozen fruits 
and vegetables, and packaged frozen fish, 
that may be stored in any warehouse to 
the quantity stored on October 1, 1943, 
It also prohibits the storage of any 
product in lots smaller than 300 pounds 
in freezer space in any warehouse, and 
restricts the storage of frozen poultry 
in barrels and baskets. These three 
provisions are aimed at providing suffi- 
cient freezer space to handle meat and 
poultry needed by the armed forces. 


WEA officials state that the limit on 
stocks of frozen fruits and vegetables 
was made necessary by the tremendous 
growth of the frozen food industry, 
which has led to the use of a dispropor- 
tionate share of freezer space for these 
commodities. The new order allots to 
these commodities about one-fourth of 
the total freezer capacity of the country. 
It will not cut back the holdings of these 
commodities, but will prevent any 
further increase until the acute shortage 
of storage space is passed, the officials 
said. 


CITRUS FRUIT ALLOCATIONS 


With indications of a record production 
of citrus fruit during the 1944-45 season, 
substantially more of this commodity in 
fresh and processed form than was 
allocated last year is expected to be avail- 
able to United States civilians during 
the next year, the War Food Administra- 
tion said August 30 in announcing 
allocations for the period July 1, 1944 to 
June 30, 1945. 


Civilians are expected to receive in- 
creases over last year in both fresh and 
processed citrus fruit while United 
States military and war services will 
take less of the fresh, but slightly more 
of the processed. Our allies, territories, 
and other friendly nations will req: ire 
less of both the fresh and processed fr u1it. 

From total allocable supplies of al.out 
15.3 billion pounds (farm weight) Un ted 
States civilians will receive about 2.7 
billion pounds, or slightly more thar 83 
per cent, which is approximately 8 per 
cent in amount more than they vere 
allocated during 1943-44. United Sttes 
military and war services will recive 
about 1.9 billion pounds, or slightly more 
than 12 per cent, while the remainirg 5 
per cent will go to our allies, territo’ies, 
and other friendly nations. 
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Write For 
Details... 
or See Your 

Nearest CRCO 
Re »resentative 
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Plan Now for 1945---Include the CRCO 
Steel Frame Viner 


The CRCO Steel Frame Viner has many advantages 
over the wood frame type, including a lower center of 
gravity, more rigid frame and the working parts are more 
accessible. With the steel frame there is less replacement of 
structural parts. Most working parts are interchangeable 
with those of other types of CRCO Viners, thus making 
it unnecessary to carry two stocks of repair parts. These 
and many other advantages are found in the CRCO Steel 
Frame Viners which should be a ‘‘must” in your plans for 


next season. 


THe BEST OF 
MAIN OFFICE 
CRCO REPRESENTATIVES: A. K. Robins & Co., & 
ash., an gden, Utah; Lenfesty, Inc., Tampa, 
Fla.; King Sales & Engineering Co., San Fran- C Branch So 
cisco, Calif.; L. C. Osborn, Harlingen, Texas; ANNER 
oe ‘On, ston, 88.5 . DB. sholm, jagara 
Falls, Canada. HANOVER, PA. 
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CHESTER BOWLES APPEALS FOR 
GRADES 


(Continued from page 6) 


when two members of the association 
called on me to state that a formal pro- 
test had been lodged and to ask that I 
agree to eliminate these standards from 
the new pricing order. These members 
stated that we had already removed 85 
per cent of the trouble with last year’s 
regulation, and that 100 per cent would 
be removed if the U. S. standards were 
eliminated. I pointed out that the com- 
mercial grades, taken by themselves, 
appeared to be completely indefinite, and 
that price control of the fruit and vege- 
table pack without some definite stan- 
dards to which ceiling prices could be 
tied would be meaningless so far as the 
public was concerned. 


THEY CHANGE! 


About this time the industry suddenly 
changed its position with respect to 
seeking new legislation. Having failed 
to request any amendment from the 
Banking and Currency Committee, when 
those committees were holding public 
hearings, it turned to your committee 
and the Appropriations Committee of 
the Senate. We were called upon to 
comment on the industry’s new proposal 
at a time when our hands were already 
full with work in connection with the 
final stages of enactment of the renewal 
legislation. 

The proposal which the industry first 
presented was applicable to all commodi- 
ties and would have made the continu- 
ance of price stabilization literally im- 
possible. The only debate on the pro- 
posal in its present form took place in 
the Senate, where it was rejected by a 
substantially unanimous vote. The bill 
came out of conference on the last day 
of the session, with the proviso in it. I 
was advised at that time that there was 
no longer a quorum of either House in 
Washington. It was impracticable, there- 
fore, for opponents of the proviso to 
raise any further question; and the pro- 
viso became law without any more 
discussion. 


Since the Appropriation Bill was en- 
acted, we have spent many hours con- 
sidering the various means by which we 
could make price control genuine and 
effective and at the same time stay with- 
in the letter and intent of the law which 
Congress had passed. 


One of the first steps we took was to 
renew the appeal which we have fre- 
quently made to the industry that, since 
it was dissatisfied with the Department 
of Agriculture’s attempt to reduce the 
requirements for the various grades to 
writing, it should itself put in writing 
its understanding of those grades. This 
proposal was put to an advisory group 
for canned peas on July 6, 1944, accom- 
panied by a tentative draft of specifica- 
tions. The industry refused even to con- 
sider the draft, and made clear that it 
was opposed to being bound by any 
written standards whatever. 
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This attempt having failed, we had no 
choice but to explore further the pos- 
sibilities of making use of the United 
States standards, which provided the 
only definite written statement of the re- 
quirements for the various grades which 
was available. 


IN GENERAL USE 


The United States standards had been 
used in connection with the sale of more 
than half the 1943 pack, including some 
sales by every canner in the country. 
This fact, together with other uses for 
more than a decade past, showed that 
these standards had been in not only 
substantial but prevailing use and 
seemed to warrant a finding that they 
had been, within the meaning of the 
statute, “in general use.” For a time 
we considered taking action on this basis. 
We continued, however, to seek a method 
which would eliminate any question of 
conformity to Congress’ direction. Such 
a method we at length thought we had 
found. 


HOW REGULATION WORKED 


The regulation which was developed 
based ceiling prices on the commercial 
grades. It provided that conformity to 
the United States standards for the 
claimed grade should be proof of com- 
pliance with the regulation. Failure to 
conform to the United States standards 
was to be proof of non-compliance, unless 
it appeared that the commercial under- 
standing of the claimed grade differed 
from the United States standards in 
some respect which was material to the 
determination of the price and that the 
canner’s goods conformed to the require- 
ments of the claimed grade as com- 
mercially understood. The effect of this 
provision was to place upon OPA the 
administrative burden of satisfying it- 
self that a canner had violated both the 
United States standards and the com- 
mercial understanding of the grade be- 
fore taking action against him. If 
action was brought, the canner would 
have the burden of making a claim that 
he had conformed to the commercial 
understanding and of coming forward 
with evidence in support of the claim. 
However, the burden remained with 
OPA of satisfying the court, on the 
whole case, that a violation had taken 
place. 

The validity of this provision rested 
upon two grounds. The first ground was 
the finding of the administrator that 
there is substantial identity between the 
written United States standards and the 
unwritten commercial understanding of 
the various grades. The second ground 
was that any minor differences between 
the two were taken care of by the pro- 
vision which said that, in the event a 
difference appears, the commercial under- 
standing should prevail. This latter 
provision operated, so to speak, as a 
safety valve which gave assurance that 
in no case would the regulation require 
prices to be fixed in terms of specifica- 
tions or standards which were not in 
general use. 
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In order to be certain of our position 
we requested a ruling on this coniem. 
plated action by the Comptroller Cen- 
eral. On August 2, 1944, the Comp. 
troller General informed us that such 
action on our part would not be carrying 
out the full intent of the amendment, 
While expressing full sympathy for our 
predicament and our responsibility to 
Congress for controlling prices, he sug- 
gested that Congress itself be asked to 
remedy the situation. 

One of the unfortunate aspects of the 
problem pertains to the pricing of sales 
to Government procurement agencies, 
Recently we have had under considera- 
tion a proposal that we use Federal 
specifications as a basis for pricing these 
sales. The Army, for example, like other 
Government procurement agencies, has 
always purchased on Federal specifica- 
tions based on United States standards. 
Even the canning industry has expressed 
its desire to sell on the basis of Federal 
specifications in this kind of transaction, 
However, in view of the administrative 
infeasibility of maintaining parallel 
systems of pricing based on two systems 
of grading, we have felt impelled to re- 
ject the proposal, unless the same stan- 
dards can be used in pricing civilian 
sales. 


“STILL TIME” 


Naturally, it has been impossible for 
us to delay the pricing of the 1944 pack; 
and we have proceeded to issue these 
prices based solely on the commercial 
grades without any provision for making 
the requirements for those grades defi- 
nite and determinable. However, there 
is still time, if your committee is willing 
to review its action and to make ap- 
propriate recommendations to the House 
of Representatives, to develop for at 
least part of the pack the type of price 
control which we had planned last win- 
ter, which at that time was widely ac- 
claimed throughout the industry, and 
which in our opinion will give to the 
consumer the kind of protection which I 
am sure was Congress’ intent. 

Failing such action, I am bound to 
advise you that we will not have this 
kind of fair and at the same time 
genuine and effective price control in 
the field of processed fruits and vege- 
tables. 

There has always been confusion in 
the discussion of the grade issue because 
it is associated in the peoples’ minds with 
“Grade Labeling.” In asking your com- 
mittee to act, I wish to make it clear 
that any proposed use of U. S. standards 
by OPA has no connection with fo :cing 
“Grade Labeling” upon the canners. 
Even if this agency were inclined {0 re 
quire the statement of grade upon |abels, 
the Taft amendment prevents us from 
doing so. 

I assure you that I would not ring 
this situation to your attention ir this 
manner with a request for Congres: ional 
action if I did not feel that the problem 
was acute. Sincerely, 


CHESTER BOWLS, 
Administ ‘ator. 
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PEA ADJUSTMENT 


AYARS Latest 10 Station 


New Perfection 


PEA, BEAN & 
CORN FILLER 


Has TWO seperate Briners over funnels, dis- 
pensing HALF of the brine BEFORE the 
peas and the BALANCE on top of the peas. 


Having TEN Pockets, the brine has ample 
time to soak in the peas before leaving the 
funnels. This materially increases speed. 


New Design for High Speed. 


Large Revolving Hopper. 


We also make a 5 pocket Pea and Bean Filler. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, Salem, New Jersey 


THE 


ILIKE DE WALCO} 
ADHESIVE 
THEYRE 
FOR CANNERS/ 


P 
line of lap pastes, 
up gums and cements, 


EWEY & ALMY CHEMICAL CO. 
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REVOLVING HOPPER 


FORK FILLING: 
PEAS, BAKED BEANS, 
LIMA BEANS, 
RED KIDNEY BEANS, 
WHOLE GRAIN CORN, 
HOMINY, 
DICED BEETS, 
DICED CARROTS, Ete. 


WASH before you DRY 


The HEX-RO CLEANER and 
the ROD WASHER or 


the ‘SS’? CLEANER & WASHER 


will enable you to be sure that your 
vegetables are clean, without the loss 
of flavor, before dehydration. 


Let us help you solve your cleaning 
problems. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 


“The Original Crader House” 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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K. ROBINS & CO., Inc.” 

Serving the Eastern Shore 

Other warehouse stocks conveniently located in 

yr. 
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They Like Langsenkamp 


Equipment 


= 


The immediate surroundings 
outside a plant have often been NG 
responsible for costly, destruc- . 


One of a series| @ “ ,, . Using Langsenkamp Equip- 
of advertise- ” 
ments based on | Ment throughout our plant,” says 
what users say | one canner, “*. . . Have continued to 
add Langsenkamp production units 
since making the first Langsenkamp install- 
ation several years ago,” says another. 
Still others say, “All Langsenkamp Equip- 
ment purchased over a period of years has 


proved entirely satisfactory.” 


tive fires ... and are 

overlooked. 
Uncut grass, weeds, or 

bish within 20 feet of a plant NAG Tawa A 


are potential dangers. A match 
carelessly tossed...a cigarette...a 
surround a plant with flames in a short time. 

Keep your yard clean. Cut grass and weeds, dispose 
of all rubbish, check often to see that the premises 
remain clean. Then supplement this check-up with the 
economical, complete protection offered by Warner's 
Automatic Coverage Policy and escape fire loss. 


During the heavy production weeks you will learn the 
spots in your production lines where Langsenkamp 
units should be placed for next year. 


PECIALIZED INSURANCE 
SERVICE 
FOOD. PROCESSING 
INDUSTRY 


‘DEPENDABLE AND ECONOMICAL 
FOR 36 YEARS 


Western Representative: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., SAN FRANCISCO, 
who carry stocks of Replacement Parts 


The Sixth Edition of 


“Every 
Canner 


should 


Cowrse in 


copy of 
this 
work” 


Postage 
Prepaid 
A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 
—~ book, answering any questions that may arise relative 
tance to proper methods of canning. It covers every phase 
oe of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 


preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 
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The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 20S. GAY STREET MARYLAND Size 6x9, 360 pages, Beeutifully Bound. 


Stamped in Gold. 
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MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Market Nearer Normal — Industry Has 
Trouble, But Not the Worst in the World— 
Transportation At Peak—Crops Doing 
Better as a Rule. 


STRAIGHTENING OUT—With more 
and more ceiling prices creeping 
out the market is rapidly getting 
back to normal, at least as normal 
as a food market in war-time can 
be. Ceilings have now been issued 
for Spinach, Cherries, Asparagus, 
Peaches, Peas, Beans and Toma- 
toes the latest, and which are given 
you in this issue. It will not sur- 
prise us if others come out before 
you get this issue. The method of 
figuring these prices is pretty well 
understood by now. 


After the prices have been 
figured out, and the goods allocated 
(first having provided for the 
Government’s takes) as most can- 
ners are obliged to do so as to take 
care of their good customers, then 
they run into trouble with a lack 
of experienced labor in the labeling 
room and shipping department. 
After they have gotten around this 
obstacle then comes the trouble of 
getting transportation. Sherman 
was right about war; but we in 
this country are having it easy as 
compared with the boys and girls 
“over there” not only on the firing 
lines but behind them, and all the 
wa’ back through the long supply 
line which reaches back may be to 
you cannery. We hope no canner 
is |: te with his supply of foods, but 
you have noted that Gen. Eisen- 
hov ur has had to urge greater sup- 
pli for his fast moving armies, 
one branch of it, at least, having 
hac to hold up on account of lack 
of pplies. It is probably supplies 
mo ng to the seaboard that are 
tak ig the transportation you 
tho ght to use to move the goods 
to: consumer market. Well, for- 
tun ‘ely canned foods do not suffer 
fro . such waits, and when they 
get -hrough to our local markets 
the . will be a demand waiting 
the » for them. 


THi CANNING TRADE - 


In fact it now appears that can- 
ners could easily sell double the 
amount of goods they will be able 
to get. The distributors have come 
out of the stupor which mistaken 
market interpreters got them into, 
and now are sensibly trying to 
build their inventories, against the 
certain heavy demands all this Fall 
and Winter. And they are not 
being beguiled by the promise of 
the tiny little bits of “released’”’ 
goods from Government holdings. 
If one jobber could get all that are 
released he might have enough to 
keep him going for a while, but as 
they are being distributed no one 
set is able to corral big lots; and 
there are no bargains! 


cRopS—The long cool spell, with 
some rains, enjoyed in most can- 
ning regions, has been succeeded 
by quite hot weather, and oc- 
casional rains are helping out. In 
fact this week there was reported 
earthquakes along the Atlantic 
Coast, only slight tremors to be 
sure, but even that can be added to 
the usual war assortment, if only 
for excitement. September is do- 
ing pretty well with the crops that 
are still alive, and it may be that 
the seasons will run late, in which 
case the packs will benefit. 


Tomatoes are coming to the can- 
neries in good supply, but they are 
not as noticeable on the streets as 
usual, evidently because com- 
mercial canners, and the home- 
canners are after them as quickly 
as they ripen. On the wholesale 
market here they have been selling 
at about 75c per bushel. That’s a 
little lower than some contract 
prices heard, but it is a good price 
for this season of the year. We've 
seen it a heap lower than that, and 
so have you. It is a little hard to 
keep one’s fingers off the exorbitant 
prices being paid the growers for 
all manner of stuff: $1.00 for a 
5c watermelon for instance. We 
had to induce the growing of all 
possible food crops, and to do that 
had to offer “heavy” pay, so they 
said. The growers say of course 
that their expenses have so vastly 
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increased that such prices are 
needed. If and when this war does 
end, and canners have to go back to 
these growers for normal (usual), 
contracts, what’s going to be the 
result? The grower who is not 
“making plenty of gravy” out of 
everything he sells today would be 
hard to find. But at least we are 
not suffering from the inflation 
which such prices caused in the 
first World War. And whether 
you like it or not that is due to 
the OPA and price control; and we 
are all better off on account of it. 


As the week closes there con- 
tinue to be complaints of dryness 
over long periods, and they seem to 
come from relatively close sections. 
The weather this entire summer 
has been spotty, though most of 
you will say it has been solidly dry, 
and hot, and you will be right. Yet 
other reports speak of beneficial 
rains and so it goes. 


Read the Crop Reports and make 
your own determinations; and read 
the market reports which follow, 
and you will have as sound an idea 
of the canned foods market as it is 
possible to get. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Jobbers Scramble for Supplies as More 
Ceilings Are Announced—Labor Shortage 
Delays Shipments—Some Prices Named. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Sept. 8, 1944. 


THE SITUATION—With additional 
ceiling prices coming out, notwith- 
standing OPA’s contention that it 
cannot administer an_ effective 
price control program for canned 
fruits and vegetables without using 
the AMA grade standards, the 
scramble for supplies on the part 
of the distributing trades con- 
tinues unchecked. Short deliveries 
will be the rule, and jobbers are 
pressing for increases in alloca- 
tions, meanwhile keeping a 
weather eye on the resale market 
and WFA canned foods offering 
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lists as possible sources of supple- 
mental supplies. 


THE OUTLOOK — Announcement 
during the week of slight increases 
in governmental set-asides cover- 
ing canned apples, applesauce, 
fruit cocktail, peaches, pineapple, 
pears, and pineapple juice indicate 
still further cuts in supplies of 
these items for the civilian trade. 
Jobbers are definitely on the buy- 
ing side of the market and have 
discarded former insistence on 
medium or top grades in favor of 
commitments of standards where 
the other qualities are not to be 
had. 


TOMATOES—Featuring this mar- 
ket was announcement of OPA ceil- 
ings for 1944 packs, and distribu- 
tors expect to get both billings and 
deliveries from their canners after 
individual maximum prices have 
been figured out under the OPA 
formula. Reports from the Tri- 
States indicate that some delays in 
getting out shipments must be 
looked for, due to a shortage of 
labor which is slowing down label- 
ing, casing, and shipping at can- 
ners’ warehouses. There is a good 
demand reported, and increased 
offerings are looked for as the 
progress of the pack gives canners 
a more definite idea of the quanti- 
ties they will have for the civilian 
trades after completing their gov- 
ernmental set-asides. 


SPINACH — Opening prices on 
1944 pack were named by a promi- 
nent West Coast packer this week, 
with fancy 214s at $1.78, 2s at 
$1.44, and 10s at $5.76, all f.o.b. 
canneries. The packer is booking 
50% against buyers’ purchases 
during the 1941 season and expects 
to be able to make further alloca- 
tions later in the season. 


PEAS—An active call for extra 
standards and fancies is reported, 
but offerings are virtually nil. 
Meanwhile, the trade is awaiting 
invoicing of new pack shipments 
on the basis of recently-named 
ceilings. One prominent packer 
this week named prices on midwest 
pack early garden 2s at $1.50 per 
dozen, with delivery up to a maxi- 
mum of 40% of buyers’ purchases 
during the 1941 season. 
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CORN—There was no outstand- 
ing change reported in the corn 
situation during the week. The 
trade is reporting pack figures 
from the areas hardest hit by the 
late summer drought, but is rather 
optimistic on the overall supply 
outlook for the season. Fancies 
are being sought, but canners are 
not anxious to sell at this stage of 
the game. 


APRICOTS—A leading West Coast 
packer this week named opening 
prices on 1944 pack ’cots, under a 
nationally advertised brand, at 
$2.35 for 214s glass whole un- 
peeled, with 214s whole peeled at 
$2.81, subject to allocation and 
assortment, f.o.b. California com- 
mon point. There has been a good 
demand for ’cots in jobbing circles 
and it is now reported that the 
overall supply position for the 
civilian trade will not come up to 
some of the more optimistic earlier 
forecasts. 


PEACHES — Reports on_ peach 
packing operations emphasize can- 
ners’ difficulty in securing suffi- 
cient workers to fully utilize this 
season’s crop, and it is becoming 
apparent that pack totals will fall 
down some when the season’s run 
is completed. There is a good de- 
mand reported on the basis of ceil- 
ings, and some shipments are ex- 
pected to arrive in this market in 
the near future. 


OTHER FRUITS—Jobbers are seek- 
ing additional allocations of new 
pack sweet cherries, pears, and 
fruit cocktail from the Coast. 
Trading in apple sauce is begin- 
ning to attract attention, with 
prospects that any pack that can 
be made will be moved at full ceil- 
ing levels. Pineapple demand is 
also active, with supplies on the 
short side. Reports from Cuba 
state that crushed 10s are cur- 
rently being moved to Canadian 
markets on the basis of $8.00, 
f.o.b. Havana, which is less than 
the price established by OPA for 
Cuban pineapple c.i.. American 
ports. 


SALMON—With the pack running 
well behind last year’s totals for 
Alaska, the trade is resigned to a 
continued shortage on this item. 


THE CANNING TRADE .- 


The current spot supply position 
is extremely spotty, with many re- 
tail stores completely sold out «nd 
unable to obtain any replacements 
from their wholesalers. It is not 
expected that shipments of the new 
pack will be coming through for 
some time yet. 


SHRIMP—With reports from the 
Gulf Coast still discouraging, the 
market for canned shrimp has re- 
mained at a standstill. Any offer- 
ings which canners might be able 
to make would be quickly snapped 
up. 


TUNA — Notwithstanding favor- 
able reports on the run of fish on 
the Pacific Coast, offerings of tuna 
are few and far between, and the 
trade here could use considerably 
larger quantities than currently 
appear available. 


SARDINES—Demand remains ac- 
tive for both Maine and California 
packs, and supplies are still run- 
ning behind distributors’ require- 
ments. Full ceiling prices prevail. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Office Forces Took Labor Day to Work in 
the Canneries—With Ceiling Prices Named 
Goods Are Going Forward as Fast as Trans- 
portation Permits— Could Readily Sell 
Double the Amounts Available — Cool 
Weather Helping—Tomato Canning in Full 
Swing—State Fixes Tomato Picking Rates— 
Fish Situation Unfortunate—West 
Coast Notes. 


Py “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Sept. 8, 1944. 


WELL DONE!—Labor Day meant 
just what the word implies to most 
members of the canning indus' ry. 
Plants were operated just as usual 
in most instances and while si les 
offices and city headquarters wre 
closed the personnel of many of 
these went to the canneries and lid 
their bit. Warning that the \,ar 
is not yet won and that this is no 
time to relax, Governor | ar 
Warren appealed to Californi..ns 
to volunteer for work on farms : nd 
in canneries in September. 
month is a critical one, he >°x- 
plained, in the State’s agricult: val 
and food processing industries )e- 
cause many crops are at peak | r0- 
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duciion and thousands of students 
leave summer jobs to return to 
school. The labor shortage is real 
anc much fine food is going to 
waste, as a result. In cling peaches 
aloue it is estimated that a million 
addtional cases could be packed if 
all fruit could be handled. 


SHIPPING—There are now but 
few items in the canned food list 
on which prices have not been 
named so orders are being con- 
firmed and allotments announced 
and deliveries are being made as 
fast as transportation facilities 
permit. Such a thing as cancella- 
tions are almost unknown and 
canners are flooded with offers to 
take additional merchandise. There 
is much less talk about surpluses 
than there was a few weeks ago, 
and the sole worry of the distribut- 
ing trade now seems to be to get 
sufficient stocks. Packers of items 
like pineapple and fish suggest that 
if they had double the quantities 
available for civilian trade they 
could sell these amounts on short 
notice. 


PEACHES—The cling peach pack 
is coming along in good order with 
weather conditions assisting in 
lengthening the harvesting period. 
One hot spell ripened fruit with a 
rush, but cooler weather is again 
being enjoyed. The maximum 
prices announced for the finished 
product were about in line with 
those expected and mean that this 
fruit will cost the consumer just 
about the same it did for last year’s 
pack. Late in August the WFA 
announced its intention of pur- 
cha ing 2,500 tons of cling peaches 
at »56.30 a ton from grower asso- 
cia ons or authorized agents. The 
fru | is to be distributed to school 
luna programs, community can- 
nin centers, institutions and re- 
liei agencies. The chief difficulty 
enc intered was not that of locat- 
ine he fruit, but of finding boxes 
in hich to ship it. 


1 \MATOES—More canneries are 
tak 1g on tomatoes this week and 
by .dmission Day, or September 
9,: that will handle this item will 
be 1 full operation. Like fruits, 
ton toes have been late in matur- 
Ing and the size of the pack will 
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depend largely on the late October 
and November weather. The Cali- 
fornia War Food Administration 
has set wage ceilings for pickers 
of the 1944 crop in twenty central 
California counties. For round 
tomatoes pickers will get 17 cents 
per 50-pound box, and for pear- 
shaped, 4 cents more. Growers 
may not pay more without board 
permission. The rates are identical 
with those of last year and suggest 
that the price of canned tomatoes 
may be the same. About 8,000 
cases of No. 10 puree of last sea- 
son’s pack, warehoused in North- 
ern California, and found in excess 
of Government requirements, have 
been turned back to packers for re- 
sale to civilians. Old pack items 
in scarcest supply are fancy toma- 
toes and tomato catsup. 


FIGS — A marketing order for 
dried figs and fig products went 
into effect September 1, having 
been approved by 75 per cent of 
the State’s growers. Terms of the 
order specify that all lots of figs 
prepared for market or manufac- 
tured into fig products must be in- 
spected. The principal fig produc- 
ing counties are Fresno, Merced, 
Madera, Tulare and Yolo. Direc- 
tor of Agriculture A. A. Brock, has 
named a board to administer the 
order. 


FISH—The canned fish situation 
on the Pacific Coast is not espe- 
cially encouraging, from the stand- 
point of distributors or civilian 
consumers. Tuna continues to be 
the only fish in which canners are 
directly interested that is being 
taken in larger quantities than last 
year. The salmon catch is running 
behind pre-season predictions and 
the War Food Administration has 
sharply reduced the civilian alloca- 
tion of canned salmon from the 
1944 pack. Instead of taking 60 
per cent of red, coho and pink 
salmon, the Government has 
ordered canners to set aside 70 per 
cent of the pack for it, while the 
set aside of chum salmon has been 
stepped up from 40 per cent to 70 
per cent. This proved disappoint- 
ing news to many buyeys, some of 
whom made special trips to the 
Pacific Coast in an effort to have 
their allotments increased. Fresh 
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fish is abundant and stocks of 
frozen fish are much larger than 
a year ago. 


August passed without any 
heavy run of sardines and the 
canned pack proved below expecta- 
tions. Many of the fish taken so 
far have been small in size and not 
suitable for fancy oval pack. Con- 
siderable of the pack made so far 
has been in plain tin, so will go 
largely into domestic consumption. 
Enameled cans, in which sardines 
for Government business are 
packed, seem in limited supply. 
Tomato sauce has also been diffi- 
cult to secure, but the new pack 
should be available in quantity 
soon. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


THE EXCHANGE ORANGE PRODUCTS COM- 
PANY, Ontario, Calif., has arranged to 
construct a $50,000 addition for the 
processing of citrus fruit juices. 


B. F. GLICK & SONS are making improve- 
ments to their olive plant at Corning, 
Calif., before harvesting of the crop gets 
under way. 


TIRES RELEASED—The U. S. Army has 
released 1,700 truck-size tires to help 
save the fruit crops of California. The 
tires are being allocated for hauling 
perishable fruits only in the fruit pro- 
ducing areas of the Santa Clara Valley, 
Fresno, Stockton, Sacramento and Yuba- 
Marysville districts. 


EXPANDING—R. G. Shinabarger, direc- 
tor of the H. J. Heinz Company, and who 
has charge of all Heinz manufacturing 
operations in the United States and 
Canada, was a late August visitor in 
Berkeley, Calif., from the company head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Shina- 
barger announced plans for expansion 
of Heinz activities in California by the 
addition of another large plant but de- 
clined to announce the location until 
minor details were settled. This concern 
established its first California plant at 
Corning, a noted olive center, in 1912 
and erected its large plant at Berkeley 
in 1927. It also has plants at Watson- 
ville, a great apple district, and at Isle- 
ton, in the heart of the asparagus 
country. Other production and ware- 
housing operations are carried on at 
Oakland and Los Angeles. Heinz fac- 
tories in California are managed by G. 
F. Mason, with headquarters at Berkeley. 


IMPROVEMENTS — Extensive improve- 
ments have been made to the Stockton, 
Calif., plant of the Richmond-Chase Co., 
this including an addition to the plant 
proper and the erection of a large ware- 
house. Equipment has been added for 
the handling of spinach and tomatoes. 
Formerly, only asparagus and peaches 
have been packed there. 
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GULF STATES MARKET | 


Present Shrimp Production Good—No Oysters 
Being Canned—Crab Production 
Peak Passed. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Sept. 8, 1944. 


SHRIMP—We are now at the 
time of the year conceded to be 
the peak of the shrimp season and 
while it is moving along very satis- 
factory, yet there are several 
things that can disrupt production, 
such as bad weather, strikes, short- 
age of labor, etc. 

If present production is a cri- 
terion, we should have as good a 
season this year as last. The pack 
got off to a better start this year 
than last, but the same thing hap- 
pened last year over the previous 
year, but at the end of the season 
the pack was 196,617 cases under 
that of the previous year, which 
shows that a good beginning does 
not always mean a good ending. 

The boats are all trawling in the 
bays, lakes and bayous and very 
few, if any are shrimping in the 
Gulf, therefore, the shrimp pro- 
duced up until now have been prac- 
tically all small and medium, yet 
they are improving in size and in 
about two more weeks should be 
running medium and large. 


Shrimp, like crabs shed their 
shell every few weeks and each 
time they shed they increase in size 
about 25 per cent. It takes about 
four months for baby shrimp to 
grow to full size. Some authori- 
ties say that the big, jumbo, blue 
prawn shrimp of the Gulf are of a 
different specie from the large 
jumbo shrimp of the bay and 
whether this be true or not, the 
fact remains that as the baby 
shrimp in the bay grow larger, 
they hunt more briney water, hence 
they move closer to the Gulf and 
the adult bay shrimp go into the 
Gulf, unless the water is real salty 
in the bay, which happens during a 
long dry spell that keeps the fresh 
water up the rivers and fresh 
water streams and drives the salt 
water from the Gulf into the bay. 


THE PACK—The plants in Louisi- 
ana, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas 
and Georgia operating under the 
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CROP CONDITIONS 
BEANS 


GENTRY, ARK., Aug. 31—Snap: Spring 
pack ended in mid-July. Fall beans 
growing; season excellent; should start 
harvest in another month. Acreage ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of normal. 
Glutted spring market discouraged fall 
planting. Too early to predict yield. 


LA JUNTA, COLO., Sept. 2—Cut Green 
Beans: Our acreage was larger but be- 
cause of excessive rains we were not able 
to get customary number of pickings, 
and as a result the pack fell below 
normal. 


WATERBURY, VT., Aug. 31—Snap: Only 
a fair crop, not up to average. Had an 
exceptionally hot and dry summer. Will 
have to pro-rate civilian orders about 
75 per cent. 


CORN 


FRUITLAND, IDAHO, Sept. 1—About 80 
per cent of normal crop, 10 per cent more 
acreage than before. Yield averages 
about 3% tons per acre as compared 
with 4 ton average in other years. 


Seafood Inspection Service of the 
U. 8. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion reported that there were 
39,743 standard cases of shrimp 
canned the week ending August 26, 
1944, or an increase of 20,895 cases 
over the previous week. 


The pack of shrimp from July 1 
to August 28, 1944, was 100,525 
standard cases, whereas 80,703 
were canned during the same 
period last year and 62,018 cases 
the year previous. 


The opening of the schools in 
this section this week may reduce 
the labor at the canning plants, due 
to some of the ’teen age labor 
going back to school. 


OYSTERS—The month with the 
“R” is here, but the thermometer 
rises to 97 degrees, which reduces 
the consumption to a few oyster 
lovers who eat them no matter how 
hot the weather is. No oysters are 
being canned. 


HARD CRABS—The production is 
holding up well, but the peak has 
passed and production is due to 
decrease gradually. 

No report of any crab meat be- 
ing processed at present and the 
canneries are no doubt devoting all 
their time to the shrimp pack. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


ORTONVILLE, MINN., Sept. 3—Crop is 
fine but due to rain and labor shortage 
will probably be two-thirds of a crop 
canned. 


BLANCHESTER, OHIO, Sept. 4—Sweet: 
We will have about 40 per cent of last 
year’s pack. Late rains have helped the 
quality but has not done much on the 
yield; came two weeks too late. 


COLORA, MD., Sept. 6—Still terribly 
dry; only two light showers since August 
3. Harvested 1,027 tons of early yellow 
from about 434 acres; averaging about 
21 cases per ton. For Shoepeg we had 
225 acres, averaging 54 cases per acre, 
cutting out 27 cases per ton. This pro- 
duction is about 68 per cent of normal 
on Bantam and 72 per cent on Shoepeg. 
250 acres of Shoepeg still to be worked; 
will not yield as good due to dry weather 
continuing. Expect no better returns 
from late white and late yellow than 
from early yellow. Made 50 per cent 
delivery last year but will make only 
about 40 per cent this year due to in- 
crease ‘in Government set-asides. Labor 
is running very short. 


WATERBURY, VT., Aug. 31— Golden 
Sweet: Just starting to can; look for 
only a fair crop. Has been too dry. 
Crop weedy on account of lack of help 
for the farmers. 


TOMATOES 


GENTRY, ARK., Aug. 31—Yield is much 
better than 19438. Getting too much rain 
now. If we have a warm September 
should pack 33% per cent of capacity. 
Yield spotted; quality above average. 
Acreage about 60 per cent normal and 
yield per acre about normal. Some 
will go above if September weather is 
favorable. 


VALLEY SPRINGS, ARK., Aug. 25—About 
50 per cent of normal; not as many 
plants set out as usual; dry weather has 
hurt the crop. 


LA JUNTA, COLO., Sept. 2—Much larger 
acreage than normally. Prospective 
yield is below our average, chiefly be- 
cause tomatoes were planted two weeks 
late. If frost comes at the normal time 
we will have from 10 to 14 fewer pro- 
cessing days. 


HOPE, N. J., Sept. 3—This area is badly 
in need of rain; the dryest year we have 
ever had. Crop will be 50 per cent unless 
we have rain soon. 3,000 cases packed 
to date. 


FINCASTLE, VA., Sept. 1—90 per cent 
acreage; plant shortage. The dro ght 
has injured the crop 20 per cent: we 
consider there will be 75 per cent of last 
year’s pack. If we could get a good -ain 
within ten days the crop would imp) ove. 


ENTERS DRY FOOD BUSINE:S 


Curtiss Candy Company, Chicag’, is 
developing a number of dehydrated “ood 
items which are being merchandise | Mm 
Mississippi Valley cities. 
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PENNSYLVANIA DATES 


Tie Thirtieth Annual Convention of 
the Pennsylvania Canners Association 
wili be held at the Yorktowne Hotel, 
Yor, Pennsylvania, November 9 and 10. 
The theme of the convention will be 
“Merchandising of Pennsylvania Canned 
Foods,” which is a revival of their slogan 
of several years ago “Buy Pennsylvania 
Canned Foods.” A special meeting of 
the Association’s Board of Directors will 
be called in the near future to arrange 
program details. 


PACKAGING INSTITUTE TO 
MEET 

The Annual Meeting of the Packaging 
Institute will be held at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City, November 1 and 
2. Sessions will be technical in nature 
and will deal largely with questions of 
material, machinery and production. 


CALIFORNIA-ARIZONA ORANGE 

SET-ASIDE SUSPENDED 
’ Effective 12:01 a. m. September 3, the 
WFA no longer requires California- 
Arizona orange handlers under 6.1 to 
set aside oranges for processing into 
single-strength juice for army require- 
ments. The set-aside provision was 
terminated because California-Arizona 
processors have practically completed 
packing their army quotas. 


NEW MACHINE SNAPS SWEET 
CORN 


More than one-half of the sweet corn 
canned this year at Eureka, Morton and 
Washington is being snapped by ma- 
chines rather than by hand, according to 
J. E. Wills, assistant professor of agricul- 
tural economics extension, University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture, Urbana. 
Progress in this substitution of machines 
for another difficult hand job has been 
made through the efforts of Libby, Mc- 
Neil and Libby, operators of canneries 
at these three locations. Wills reports 
that this is the only area in Illinois 
where machine snapping is a significant 
factor in harvesting the 1944 crop. 

During the 1943 season the company 
wor'ed at modifying and adjusting a 
regular corn picker so that it would do 
a s tisfactory job of snapping sweet 
cor) Results of the 1943 experience 
hav’ been incorporated in the 14 ma- 
chir-s being used this year, of these 
mac ines, 11 are owned by farmers in 
the vea and three by the company. With 
ar chine, one man can harvest 10 to 
15 » res, or as much as four to six hand 
sna ers. 

T «© use of machines to snap sweet 
cor: is still in the experimental stage. 
But according to Wills and R. I. Shawl 
of t e University of Illinois department 
of -ricultural engineering, who have 
obs: ved the machines in operation, the 
pro; ess made in this area indicates that 
m ive near future sweet corn growers 
will \e relieved of a good deal of the ex- 
pen: and hard work of harvesting their 
croy.. by hand. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 21, 1944—26th Annual 
Meeting, New York State Fruit Testing 
Cooperative Association, New York 
State Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

OCTOBER 27, 1944—Annual Meeting, 
Florida Canners Association, Tampa 
Terrace Hotel, Tampa, Fla. 

NOVEMBER 1-2, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, Packaging Institute, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York, N. Y. 

NOVEMBER 9-10, 1944 — Thirtieth 
Annual Meeting, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 

NOVEMBER 16-17, 1944— Annual 
Meeting, Indiana Canners Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 1, 1944 
—Annual Meeting, Tri-State Packers 
Association, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 7-8, 1944—59th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc. 


DECEMBER 12-13, 1944 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners Association. 


REBUILDING WAREHOUSE 


The Paragon Packing Company, Ho- 
quiam, Washington, is rebuilding the 
recently acquired City Transfer building 
burned earlier in the year, and will use 
the property as a cold storage warehouse. 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


house or in 1 of our 5 metro- 
politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Our 
ability to 
make loans 
and to supple- 
ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 


stored in your own ware- 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One 160 H.P. HRT Boiler; Two Robins Steam 
Hoists. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


BONDED VIBRATING SCREENS remove solids from 
liquids and canning wastes. They are used for di-watering, and 
di-aerating, cleaning, sizing, grading, almost any type of screen- 
ing operation, wet or dry. Make your product more uniform 
and of higher quality at less cost. Large capacity screen 
$495.00. Bonded Motor Truck Scales, 15 ton, 22’ x 9’ platform, 
$440.00. 20 ton, 34’ x 10’ platform, $815.00. Many sizes and 
capacities in stock. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 7, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE—One 175 gal. and one 50 gal. Jacketed Copper 
Kettles. H. H. Albertson, Oxmead Road, Burlington, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Horizontal and Standard Vertical Retorts; S/J 
Copper Kettles; M & S and Ayars Fillers; CRCO and Buck 
Snippers; Langsenkamp Model A Juice Extractors; Spinach 
Machinery; Electric Motors. Liquidating four plants at this 
time. Write, wire or telephone: Ashley Mixon Canning Machin- 
ery Exchange, Plainview, Tex. 


FOR SALE—1 Cooling Tank, Conveyor Type, 4 feet x 4 feet 
x 60 feet, made of 10 gauge steel plate, A-1 condition, complete 
with 5 HP Motor and variable speed drive. R. G. Free, 2037 
Alvin St., Toledo, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—One French Style FMC Bean Slitter, good condi- 
tion, price $495.00. One Knapp Labeling Machine which labels 
from 8 oz. to No. 2% size can, needs some repairs, price $100.00. 
Adv. 4475, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Stainless Steel Tilting Kettle; Jumbo Crowner; 
Haller Filler; D & L half gallon Washer; Stainless Steel Double 
Pipe Heat Exchangers; Gravity Conveyor. Charles S. Jacobowitz 
Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—14” wide 2%” diameter Gravity Conveyor; H & 
K 24-spout Filler for juices; Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettle. 
Adv. 4476, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One Fairbanks Truck Scale, semi-trailer length, 
with steel for concrete deck construction, unused, but second- 
handed; no priority necessary; immediate delivery. Sherwood, 
432 W. 6th Ave., Columbus 1, Ohio. 


FIRST CALL ON FIRST for FOOD EQUIPMENT—Kettles, 
Tanks, all sizes in Stainless Steel, Alum., Copper, etc. Pressure 
Cookers and Retorts; Langsenkamp type Pulper; Mixers for 
powders, liquids, etc.; Labelers, semi or fully auto.; Filling, 
Packaging Equipment; Pulverizers; Grinders; Crushers; Filters; 
Presses; Colloid Mills; Cookers; Extractors; Conveyor. Surplus 
Equipment Purchased. First Machinery Corp., E. River Drive 
and E. 9th St., New York9, N. Y. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—Complete Peach Canning Outfit; advise age, con- 
dition, best cash price. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 
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WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless «tee, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans: Re. 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging E uip. 
ment. Adv. 4457, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery (Co,, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther. 
mometers, Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermome- 
ters to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 401 Bridge St., Brooklyn, 
nN. 2. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—6,000 pounds Burpees Stringless Green Pod 
Beans at 18c per pound. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Modern Cannery. Complete new plant in its 
third season of operation, located in the heart of South Caro- 
lina’s best fruit and vegetable district. Has faculties for pack- 
ing asparagus, string beans, peppers, tomatoes, greens, peaches, 
pork and beans, red kidney beans, etc. All facilities—centered 
in large and growing market area. Adv. 4474, The Canning 
Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Mechanical Engineer in supervisory capacity, to 
design, install canning machinery and equipment layouts, con- 
struction work; locality, Baltimore, Maryland. Permanent posi- 
tion. State qualifications; training, experience, references, draft 
status, salary desired. Adv. 4448, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Field Man. Year-round operations, field crops 
in summer and mushrooms through winter. Want experienced 
field man. Write your complete history. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity to right man. Michigan Mushroom Co., Inc., Niles, Mich. 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


THE Unxwew ComoPeany Westminster, M 
HUSKERS— CUTTERS—TRIMMERS —CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


Ue 
TO ELEVATE FOOD | 


HYDRAULIC ELEVATORS: Berlin Chapman Hydraulic 
Elevators have been used successfully to elevate peas 
thru 1600 feet of tubing without damage, at very low 
cost. Can be used for beans, whole grain corn, etc. 
Entire system can be thoroughly sterilized under pres- 
sure of live steam up to 260° F. Motor or belt drive. 
Write Berlin Chapman Co., Berlin, Wisconsin. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 


A COMPLETE LINE OF CANNING MACHINERY FOR ANY PLANT 


4 
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[SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor Que 1948 meddl cla bead 


Contributions Welcomed MOJONNIER CROWNING UNIT 


Complete with accessories to handle 


, OH, YEAH pint and quart size bottles 
A‘ter his medical examination had been completed a moun- 
tain boy from Arkansas stepped up before an officer at the 


26 MM standard preformed crown caps 


drafi induction center. Inquire 
f The officer asked what he wanted to be. 
“What are you” said the inductee. APPLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
. a captain.” " 
, “Well, that’s what I want to be.” . Hood River, Oregon 
“No,” explained the captain, “I mean where do you want 
to go?” 


“T want to go home,” the youth replied. 

“But who’ll do your fighting for you?” asked the officer. 

1 Replied the mountaineer: “The same guys who are doing the 
fighting for you.” 


& 


C 
Diesel Bill—My poor pal was killed by a revolving crane. 
Englishwoman—My word! What fierce birds you have in 


America. 


LOST AND FOUND 


Hl An Irishman, coming out of ether in the ward after an op- 7 outstanding It is obtained 


eration, exclaimed: “Thank goodness, that’s over!” “Don’t be not by chance but by plan. 
too sure, said the man in the next bed. “They left a sponge in WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO. 
: me and had to cut me open again.” A patient on the other MOSCOW, IDAHO 
e side said: “Why, they had to open me, too, to find one of their Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 
: instruments.” Just then the surgeon who had operated on the 
0 Irishman stuck his head in the door and yelled: “Has anybody KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS 
. seen my hat?” Pat fainted. : 


Waiter—The gentleman sitting over there ‘says his soup isn’t — 
" fit for a pig. — 
: Manager—Then take it away and bring him some that is. 
d 


COAL SHORTAGE SOLVED 


Ike—Does your father have to pay much for coal? 
. Mike—Not a cent. We live near the railroad track and he 
makes faces at the engineers. 


CANDOR 

A father was showing his small son through the zoo. After 
the ‘our had ended at the monkey’s cage, he began to question 
the ad on what he had learned. 

“What do lions do?” 

“lions roar.” 

“\ hat do tigers do?” 
gers snarl.” 
“| geht again, and what do monkeys do?” 
) onkeys!” hesitated the child, glancing about the specimens 
on « hibit. Then wrinkling his nose, he came through with the 
triu. phant answer: 
onkeys stink.” 


AM 


DESIGNS 


~— to meet your trade requirements. 


M her (coming home at 2 A. M.)—Why, daughter, you 
nee’ t have waited up for me. 
\  »el—I know, mother, but somebody had to let grandma in. 


1944 TAXI Pl EDMONT LABELCOM PANY 


ome, James.” 
1at do you mean ‘Home James?’ This is a public taxi.” 
, very well. Home, Jesse James.” 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGNERS - - LITHOGRAPHERS | 
ung man, does your mother know you smoke?” 
“Sy lady, does your husband know you speak to strange men BEDFORD a Rees 
ont » street?” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses thai 


UNTREATED SEEDS SPERGON TREATED 


GREATER YIELDS 
AND STANDS 


WHEN SEEDS ARE TREATED WITH 


PEG U SPAT. OFF, 


THE PROVEN SEED PROTECTANT 


The ability of this fungicide to prevent seed 
decay, stimulate growth, and provide healthy 
plants that give greater yields has been proven 
by many growers and unbiased experiment 
stations. Spergon is long lasting, compatible 
with inoculants, safe to use and is inexpensive 
crop insurance. For complete information and 
distributors’ names write 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Naugatuck Chemical Division = 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE - ROCKEFELLER CENTER - NEW YORK 20, 


N. Y. 


Dor L/fR 60, 
BALTIMORE, 


supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


ADHESIVES 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
BEDDING EQUIPMENT 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 

BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 
“CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
CANNING MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company; Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City, 6, Mc. 
Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Scientific Tablet Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SALT DISPENSERS 
Scientific Tablet Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SEASONINGS 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Francis C. Stokes Limited, Vincentown, N. J. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
SEED TREATMENT 
United States Rubber Company, New York City 
SUGAR 

Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 

FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, IIl. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Order Now 
For 1945 


Delivery 
ROBINS 


Cooling Conveyor 


Systems 


We specialize in the 
building of complete 
cooling systems, includ- 
ing tank and overhead, 
See under-carrier convey- 

or. Single or double line 
structure as required. 


ROBINS OVER-HEAD ‘COOLING CONVEYOR 

Above is shown the Robins Overhead Cooling Tank Conveyor. The overhead system is recom- 

mended if factory conditions allow it, as it is easily accessible, and generally more satisfactory. 

Crates can be transferred to trucks or handled by power hoist. 


=|= = 


i, 


ROBINS UNDER-CARRIER COCLING CONVEYOR 


. ROBINS CIRCLE STEAM HOIST R & M ELECTRIC HOIST 
ae safest, most economical and efficient steam hoist made. Speed, flexibility and R & M Electric Hoists operate on the lower flange 
ouble free service are features of the Robins Steam Hoist. Single lever control, f th deat ee Built with the feat 

vivel inlet valve and low steam pressure required assure the greatest ease of ort e stan wer — — rime 
deration. Furnished in various sizes according to your specifications. Blue- capacities and equipment that adapt them to 
tints sent upon request. canners’ service. Hundreds in use. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC., BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Write for copy of our No. 700 catalog—just off the press. | Manufacturers of Canning Machinery for fruits, 
vegetables, sea-foods, citrus fruits, etc. 
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\. K. ROBINS and CO. | Canni i ; 
OA. OK, an . Inc., Canning Machinery 
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Look 


For Highest Quality 
Yellow and White 


Sweet 


For Canners 


Excellent selection of Illinois grown seed 
for Mid-West use 


F. H. WOODRUFF & SONS, INC., SEED GROWERS AND MERCHANTS 
MILFORD, CONN. e TOLEDO, O. ¢ ATLANTA, GA. «© DALLAS, TEXAS 
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